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‘THINK i it is a good thing at a time like this to take 
| stock, as it were, of our national characteristics, of 
e any possible changes that are affecting those charac- 
" teristics, and generally to investigate whence we 


| before us. 

JB We ought never to aa Fapland that, for’ a period 

as long as from the time of the Reformation to the present 
y, we were an integral part of the great Roman Empire, 

therefore, an integral part of that great European 


) what mark (if any) was left on this country by that 

cupation, but I find it hard to believe that for 
years the legions could have lived in this country and 
Ke “mark which,” consciously or unconsciously, 
t for generations afterwards. The name 


| f the Saxons; but don’t let us run away with the idea 
Sue} 


ae a 
the ages when they were conquering 
have more right perhaps, to be 
y period in English history 
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derive what we call our National Character, and 
how it is fitted 1 to help us in the struggle that lies. 


: erial federation. Historians may differ, and do differ, 


course, comes from the great invasion that 
break-up of that Empire—that is, the inva- 


invaded England came from Dresden, 
they me came from the Frisian coast, 
Me fierce, savage, and with the sea in 
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If you had been able, at that time, to have flown over 
Europe i in an aeroplane, you could have seen all that was 
happening in Western Europe and Central Europe, but 
when you came to these islands you would have found 


them shrouded in mist, and it would only be as the clouds | 
rolled away that there showed between the rifts, the secular - 


struggle that was going on down below. But little is really _ 


- known of that settlement, its beginning, or its middle. We © 


do know the characteristics of that race, and how the 
better characteristics have become part of our own. They 
were self-reliant, they were bold, they were intensely loyal. 
to their chiefs; they had no national patriotism, for there 
_was no country to which they could be nationally patriotic, 
but they took the keenest local interest in their own 
settlements and their tribes, and their.o own tribal chief- 
‘tains. . 


Where We Get Our anlGchie 


We do not know what it was that sent a whole nation 
out from that coast into this country, but there is a theory 
that has been launched by some historians, that Attila’ 
and his Huns got far north, and that the Saxons en masse 
pushed across the sea to these islands to get away from the 
Mongolian invasion, which was the thing they hated and 

_ dreaded more than anything; and if there be any historical 
foundation for that, it is rather a wonderful thought that as_ 
a ey eronust of the Hunnish invasion were formed the 
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enetian Empire i in the south of Europe, and, ultimately, 
e British Empire in the north. 
But scarcely had the Saxons completed. their works 


- when the most memorable invasion of all took - place . 


—the Scandinavian, which was divided in two parts. 


‘No one will ever know what was the mysterious urge - 


that drove the Scandinavians out of their fiords and sent 


~ them, in their long boats, across the Atlantic down to the 
_ Black Sea, so that in Athens, in Venice, in Constantinople, 


those wild Vikings were equally known. They came, they » 
ravaged, they pillaged, and they settled; and with them 
there came a sea-sense and love of adventure that has 
cropped up again and again from time to time in our his- 


_ tory, and which, I hope, will be with us as long as we are 


a nation. It cropped up in Elizabethan times, and it broke 
out again in Stuart times, and I cannot help thinking that 
had our people not had in their very souls the sea tradi- 


- tions of their Scandinavian ancestors, the Pilgrim Fathers. 


would never have survived that first winter on Cape Cod. 
I wonder if you realise what the courage of those men was? 
Courage enough, when you think, to go in a long boat and 
push across the North Atlantic! But you must remember 
that to them the world was full of potential dangers and- 
perils which do not exist for us. They would not have 
been surprised had they met sea-serpents, or dragons, or 
men walking without their heads! All those perils might 
be expected by them, in addition to the perils of the sea, 


and of the weather. But they faced them; they perished ~ 


in numbers, but they won. through, and not long after 


there came the last invasion, and, in many ways, the most | 


important of al! those that took place on our coasts. And 
that was the Norman—perhaps one of the greatest races 
that has ever lived on this earth. 


The Value of a Fixed Boundary 


I always think it is a great mistake to feoard he 
Normans who came to this country as Frenchmen. Of 


course, they were French in a sense, but they were in’ 


essence gallicised Scandinavians: they were first or second 
cousins of the Vikings who had come a century before, 
at the time that the other Scandinavians settled in the 
Valley of the Seine;and Norman arms and Norman prowess 
were known, as Macaulay said, ‘from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Dead Sea’. They were a nation of warriors, and 


‘they were much more—a nation which had acquired, in 
_ the century or century-and-a-half in which they had lived - 


in France, Christianity, a certain amount of learning, a 


knowledge of architecture and building, and a knowledge 
of law, and a knowledge of government. They brought 


to this country a sense of unity, a sense of nationality, 
and an ordered government. For a century or more, it 


was a toss-up whether England became a province of a 


great French kingdom, or whether she became a kingdom 


of her own. But within a century-and-a-half or two cen- 


_turies of the Norman invasion, the English nation, for 
_ the first time, was welded i into one more or less homogene- | 3 
ous whole. 


During all the Middle wee arid ides: throughout 
later years—and to a certain extent many of our troubles’ 
today are due to the same cause—national boundaries in 
Europe were fluid. Our boundary was the sea; it was a 


_ fixed boundary, and a boundary which none could cross 


when once there was a united nation able to guard that 
sea frontier; and it is owing to that, primarily and princi- 
pally, that we were able to develop in this country our 
own peculiar civilisation and our own freedom ina security 
which was alien, at that time, to almost every other 
nation of the world. 

I should like, just at this point, to remind you of some 


_ words written by a very distinguished historian and Master 


- of Balliol, Mr. A. L. Smith. He said: . 


Nowhere was the village community so real and enduring 
a thing as it was in England for at least twelve centuries of its 
history. In every parish men met almost daily in humble, but _ 
very real self-government, to be judged by their fellows, or 


ploughing times nak harvest pd as tad the f fall 5: 
“ing rules for the whole 5 oe To these twelye ‘centuries f 


_ ment. 


-of ordered freedom; our 
in our strength and in our weakness, I believe, from my 


tary principle in all manner of institutions, and our ‘aptitu 
for colonisation, our src, our commercial enterprise, our — 
Colonial Empire, are all due to the spirit of co-operation, the — 3 
spirit of fair-play and give-and-take, the habit of working to a_ 

given purpose, which tempered the hard and grim ‘individua- Bis 
lity of the national character. rua 


I want you to notice particularly those last words, ‘hi A 
grim individuality, and the spirit of co-operation’. ~The — 


ee 


English character is largely one of those contrasts. As a. 


nation we grumble, we never worry, and the more diffi- 
cult times are, the more cheerful we become. pee a 
ent we may be in many ways to what is going on in 
the world outside, but this indifference is soon shed in 
times of difficulty. We are always serene in times of 
difficulty. We are not a military nation, but we are great — 
fighters—as we ought to be, from the stock of which I” 
have told you. We have staying power, we are not rattled. 
I remember being very amused and rather pleased by a - 
writer in The Times, who said that my spiritual home was — 
in the last ditch. If that be so, I share that ditch with most 
of my fellow-countrymen. : 
. Then, above all, the English pipe hayes a curious sense _ 
of humour, rather than wit. Humour comes from the — 


heart; wit comes from the brain: We can laugh at our- 
‘selves. Do you remember what Ruskin said: ‘The English — 


laugh is the purest and truest in the metals that can be — 
minted’, and indeed, only Heaven can know what the 


~ country owes to it. Well, laughter is one of the best things — 


that God has given us, and with hearty laughter neither 
malice nor indecency can exist. And of all men who have ~ 
shown’ us what that laughter can mean, none was like 
Dickens, every one of whose characters is English to the 
marrow; and. if I might mention a living. writer, I 
think the truest Englishmen are found i in Mr. abe s 
novels. 


Let Us Not Try to be Like Anybody E Else 


Kindliness, sympathy with the under dog, love of tamale 
Are not these all characteristics of the ordinary English- - - 


-man that you know? He is a strong individualist in: this, . 


- that he doesn’t want to mould himself into:any common 
‘mould, to be like everybody ‘else; he likes to develop. his , 
own individuality. And yet he can combine for service. oe 
Some of the best things in this country have originated — 
among our own common people with no help from: ‘gov- 
ernments—friendly society work, our trades unions, our _ 
hospitals, and our~education before the State took it in — 
hand.'Then the Englishman has a profound respect for 
law and order—that is part of his tradition of self-govern- 
Ordered. liberty—not disordered ‘liberty, “nor 
what invariably follows, tyranny; but ordered Jiberty, — 
at present one of the rare things | of this topsy-turvy 
world. 


ie 2d these things't true; if these few qualiees gad path e 


acteristics which I have ‘so pee mentioned be, in fact, — 


characteristic of our people, I say. that such ‘qualities were 
never more needed in the world. Let us hold‘on to what 
we are; let us not try to be like anybody else. It was said 2 
by some of the chroniclers of. the time, that th 
conquered England because the Englishmen tri 
the Frenchmen, and not be themselves. We 
the fine qualities of other countries, but let us keep to ow: 

own. With our pertinacity, our love. of freedom, : our “love 
our respect for law, our respect for the 
individual and our power of combining in service; indeed, 


set 


heart, that our people are fitted to pass through what- 
ever trials may be before us, and to emerge—i they are 
true to their own best traditions—a greater Petar in the | 
future than they have been in the Paste: fm: j 


- + 
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3 he National 7 haracter—I 


EN its talks this autumn the B.B.C. is proposing to take 
stock of our national heritage—that is, of all those assets 
which we inherit from the past. And very wisely, I think, 


it has included among those assets the national character. 


For when one comes to think of it, that national character, 
intangible as it may seem, is probably the most secure asset in 
our heritage. Other legacies, that may seem priceless for a 
time, have an unaccountable way of drying up and proving 
worthless. Our fathers, for instance, were born heirs to what 
was practically a British monopoly of selling manufactured 
q goods to an agricul- 
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England 5 Greatest Asset | 


By ARTHUR BRYANT . 


some of us will see the last ton of English coal taken from our 
soil and the last English flag lowered from the seven seas, but if 
our people remain brave, industrious and self-reliant, we shall 
still have something with which to face the world. 


Much Depends Upon the Viewpoint 

When I was a boy and was called upon to write an essay, I 
used to be told that the first thing to do was to make a ‘rubbish- 
heap’—a list, that is, of all the ideas that came into my brain 
when I thought about the subject of my essay. And if we 
start to make a 


tural world. Where, 
today, is that mono- 
poly? We, at our 
birth, inherited 
many things—vast 
Mineral resources, 
- large overseas in- 
vestments, an all- 
powerful navy; are 
We certain that we 
are going to hand 
’ these down to our 
children? Are we 

even sure that. we 
want to? But in the 
national character we 

have something far 
more valuable than 

’ _ ali these things, and 
less destructible— 
x though like them it 
can in the end, if 
neglected, be wasted 

and destroyed. It 
- may well be—though 


‘rubbish-heap’ of 
our ideas on the Eng- 
lish character, we 
shall at once begin 
to jot down all the 
accepted notions 
about ourselves that 
either foreigners 
have told us or we 
ourselves like to 
imagine. Love of 
truth, insistence on 
liberty, aptitude for 
self-government and 
colonisation, dogged 
determination (to 
take some of the 
flattering titles we 
give ourselves); ‘per- 
fidiousness’, stu- 
pidity, hatred of 
ideas, vulgarity (to 
choose some less 
pleasing ones); sen- 
timentality, conser- 
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vatism, love of 
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featics, good humour, laziness, and so on. ‘Yet when we se to” 
think about them, we find that many; if not all of them, are char= 
acteristics which with equal justice might be applied to many other ~ 
peoples, and that some of them are merely comparative. For in= 


eed stance, if we ask a Frenchman what he thinks of England, he will 
Be - very likely reply that we are solid and heavy, uncommunicative, 


- difficult to know, serious to the exclusion of the lighter graces. 
¢ = Yet, when the other day I put the same question to a tea-table of 
- Scots, they all agreed in labelling the English as an over-sociable, 
polite, very chatty and communicative, and (though they were 
#00 kind to use the word) frivolous and ‘giddy’ people. Which 
shows that a great deal depends on whether a view is taken of us 
_ from across the Tweed or across the Channel. And when we add 
to this culty the surprising difference between the character- 
istics of our own northerners and southerners—of the man who 
rivets iron beside the Tyne and the man who sells picture post- - 
cards to the holiday visitors at Bournemouth—we begin to 
wonder whether there is-any such thing as a national cern: 
at all and whether it isn’t all an out-worn delusion. 

- None the less we generally recognise an Englishman when we 
see one, and foreigners have a knack of doing so even when he 
speaks their language perfectly. And differ as foreign estimates 
of the English character do, there are one or two points on which 
they all agree. Some call us frivolous, and some serious, some 
industrious, some lazy, but as Mr. Priestley has pointed out in 
his delightful little book on English Humour, we never find them 
describing us as lacking in self-confidence and self-approval. In 
fact, all foreign observers have agreed that we are uncommonly 
sure of ourselves. Over four: hundred years ago, a Venetian 
ambassador wrote to his employers at home: “The English are 
great lovers of themselves and of everything belonging to them. 

_ They think that there are no other men like themselves, and no 
other world but England’. And, though the Englishman often 
indulges in a habit of decrying his own country and its institu- 
tions, he never really means it. He only doesn’t crow about them 
because he feels there. is no need to. When—which is seldom— 
he speaks out his heart, there is no mistaking his certainty in 
himself and his destiny. If God has some great task on hand, says 
Milton, He sends for His Englishman. ‘I contend’, says Cecil 
Rhodes, ‘that we are the first race in the world and that the more 
of the world we inhabit, the better it is for the human race. I 
contend that every acre added to our territory means the birth of 
more of the English race who: otherwise would not be brought 
into existence’. Such simple self-assurance, not to give it a 
harder name, may well make us blush, and yet secretly in our 
hearts, even though we could never bring ourselves to say so, 
don’t we in some manner share it? 


Self-Confidence as Vice and Virtue 


Of course this incorrigible self-confidence can easily degen- 
erate into a cruel, blind and bullying vice. One sometimes hears 
angry judgments of England that dwell on this aspect: you may 
remember that when Mr. Galsworthy’s June Forsyte postponed 
Boris Strumolowski’s tenure of her art-gallery, that injured 
genius spoke of England as ‘the most selfish country in the 
world, the country which sucked the blood of other countries; 
destroyed the brains and hearts of Irishmen, Hindus, Egyptians, 
Boers and Burmese, all the finest races in the world; bullying, 
hypocritical England!’ And at his worst the Englishman can 
present a singularly unpleasing appearance—that of a stupid, 
unimaginative bully. Yet, in actual fact, the Englishman very 
seldom is a bully or, if he is, only one spasmodically—tike a 
child in a fit of sulks twitching a favourite cat’s tail. Indeed, — 

_for one so certain that he is in the right, the Englishman is 
curiously tolerant, and he generally leaves these whom he 
governs to express their views, however inimical they may seem 
to his rule, with the utmost freedom. The partial failure of the 
English administration of intellectual races has lain largely in 
this outward tolerance of ideas whose logical end must be the 
detestation of that administration—a tolerance arising, not from 
understanding of those ideas, but from a contempt for them so 
great as to amount to utter and foolish indifference: the attitude 
of the Roman administrator towards the religious disputations 
of the subject Jews, who ‘cared for none of these things’. 

Yet from this almost ludicrous self-confidence arises also a. 
wonderful strength. This, and I think this alone, accounts for a 
little half island of five or six million inhabitants—and four 
centuries ago England was no more—absorbing under its rule 
in the course of a few generations something like a third of the 
habitable globe. Assurance of this kind is like an intense reli-- 
gious faith. And he who believes that an omnipotent power is on 
his side and that no other force, however strong, can really hurt 


robe many think that the at sel-conidence of the Englis 
is dead, it is a mighty force, asleep perhaps, but to be reckoned 


with. And other peoples, for all our seeming weakness and our ; > 


very real pacifism, know it and fear it—a fact which helps to 

explain why our neighbours are so slow to take our protestasous) 7. 

of friendship ‘at their face value. ] 2 
Let us see if we cannot carry our search a little further and , 


discover on what this English self-confidence is based. To do % 


this we must set out to discover, not the unknown island, but 


the unknown heart of the islanders. And in doing so we must be : 


careful to distinguish the effect from the cause—the outward . 
marks of that strength from the inner strength itself. The world 
is scattered with the outward manifestations of England’s 
greatness (some of them, it must be confessed, ugly enough)—our _ 


far-flung empire, our industrial system of production and trade © hed 


which all the world has copied, our parliamentary forms of — 
government, yet these no more explain the English than the 


scattered earth around a molehill explains the mole. ‘We should: ~ 


none of us’, writes Mr. George Santayana, ‘admire’ England if yi 
we had to damian it only for its conquering commerce, its De fod 
pous noblemen or its parliamentary oer te Tine 4 


‘A Land of Privacy’ 


Nor shall we find the secret of England i in that rather fot 
bidding facade which she offers to the casual visitant—the docks 
at Liverpool, the pseudo-Gothic’ parliament house, the drab ° 


streets on Sundays. Such a one, noting that Englishmen do not 


converse in trains, express no enthusiasms and neither smile nor " 
sing as they go about their business, often departs with the > 


notion that we islanders are cold, incalculable creatures, entirely. a 


absorbed in the more prosaic details of shopkeeping and without . 

any of the feelings of ordinary flesh and blood.’“The English’; 
he asks with bewilderment, ‘are they human?’ But then does 
such a one ever really see England? For England, as Mr. ° 
Priestley has truly observed, is a land of privacy and therefore - 
‘the stranger who comes here is at a disadvantage, He sees the - 
high walls, but not the gardens they enclose. He watches English- 

men hurrying silently through the streets to their homes and > 
does not realise that they are hastening away out of his sight, — 


only in order that they may unbend at last; turning themselves _ 


into persons he would not recognise. And how different the - 
Englishman is when he closes the garden gate behind him and 
takes his ease in the Zion where he would be—that holy of 
holies in which the cherubim and seraphim are his wife and 
children and the fox-terrier who leaps for his hat as he enters the 
door (or good Mr. Pepys’ Salmon and Shrimp sitting on either 
side of the fire), and the thrones, dominions and powers the 
armchair, the wireless set (so peculiarly dear to the Englishman ° 
because he can switch it off whenever he likes) and the garden © 
roller. Warmed by that domestic sunshine, he becomes a crea- - 


ture whom his associates at the office or works would hardly — 3 


credit to be the same person, were it not for the fact that each — 


of them when he goes home undergoes exactly the same change. _ 


Now only when he gets into this castle—his inner home—is 
the Englishman truly himself. Centuries of ordered peace and © 
accumulated wealth, the benison of a temperate climate, self= _ 


controlled law and liberty have all gone to the making of that | as 


stronghold, till it has grown to seem almost impregnable. It 5 
gives to its possessor a wonderful strength and certainty: while + 


he has this, what alien power can hurt him? With this to return i 


to, the Englishman has crossed unknown oceans, bridged pri- © 
meval rivers and conquered remote empires, And all the while he 
has dreamt of some little corner of the earth, made by early © 
familiarity his own, in Yorkshire street or Devonshire combe, 


and when his task is done it is to that that he returns. Clive, win= 


ning his victories in India, never thought like Dupleix of staying 
there to enjoy the pomp and power of an oriental despot, but 


must needs build his earthly paradise between Corve and Teme; _ ‘. 


and even the colossus Rhodes saw in the great hinterlands of his _ 
dream and conquest a land where Englishmen, crowded out of 
their own little country, could make new homes after the Eng- 


lish pattern and transmit to their children the traditions of , ry 


domestic life bequeathed them by their own island forefathers. 


He loved to think, he said, that the road he had built up Table 
Mountain would be trodden by English men and women cen~ of 


turies after he was dead. 


The ‘Inner Atmosphere’ of the Englishman 


If you doubt the truth of all this recall the moments of life ee = 
when you were driven by crisis to realise what really mattered to _ 


you. The War, for instance. It is perhaps difficult for. ‘some today ; 
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knew sll enough what we thought we were fighting 
Belgium, nor the balance of power, nor the Empire— 
Sepa things. Vaguely, without understanding in the 
w or why, we felt that our spiritual background—our 
ed and innermost home—was threatened; and, knowing it 

our all, ‘we went out to defend it, whether its outward form. 
took the shape of a weathered manor house in a Cotswold 
ey or just a brick tenement in a Surrey street and the friendly 

- lights ofa familiar pub in the Old Kent Road. You may remem- 
= iber ee Siegfried Sassoon’ s picture of the plain on panes ae in 


‘No soc crown, only.a woollen cap 
_ He wore—an English soldier, white and strong, 
Who loved his time like any simple chap 
_ Good days of work and sport and homely song; 
_ Now he has learned that nights are very long 
te - And dawn a watching of the windowed sky. ~ 
+ « ‘But to the end, unjudging, he’ll endure 
_. . Horror and pain, not uncontent to die 
y _ That Lancaster or Lune may stand secure*. 


.> 
ie Frias all that mattered. And it is this that makes the real national 
anthem of England not ‘Land of Hope and Glory’, with its 
e grandiloquent | aspirations of ‘wider still and wider shall thy 
‘bounds be set’, but the song the skylark sings above Farmer 
pes: field of corn down the lane or, in a more urban setting, 
_*Home, Sweet Home’ played on an accordion. 
er. ‘Now this love of home, and security in its benison, is the 
a _-secret of the Englishman’s character. It is not, as it might at 
i Rarst ‘seem, a purely material love—though rejoicing in the 
Bs physical scenes and sights of his earthly home—her fields and 
3 " flowers to love, her ways to roam’—it transcends these, extend- 
Bie." ing them, as it were, into an imaginative and purely spiritual 
‘ea ‘sphere which the Englishman carries ever about with him and 
ee: ‘returns to in moments of crisis and when he needs strength and 
& refreshment. “Out of this secure possession of his loved back- 
ground arises a certain inner health and contentment that 
_-makes the ordinary Englishman such a stolid, tolerant, good- 
_ humoured, reliable kind of person, so strong and withal (be- 
cause he is so much at peace with himself) so gentle. It is the 
u epee 5 Stncalt to define certainly, but none the less there— 
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The  Commoneali of 7 Pore aaa 


rE, who are members of ‘the British Empire, are so 
accustomed to its existence that we tend to take 
for granted the first and most obvious and most 
7 ; _ remarkable point about it—its size. How did it 
aa “ever come about that one people, sprung from one quite small 
____ island, have so spread themselves over the earth—over Asia, 

+ _ Africa, America and Australasia—and so linked themselves up 
 _ with other. peoples, Frenchmen and Dutchmen, with Indians 
and Cingalese and Malays and Chinamen, with Africans and 
_ Maoris and Melanesians—as to bring actually a quarter of 
~ mankind into one world-society united by the allegiance of 
ail its members to our Crown? 

That i - is the sort of big question to which no sensible historian 
_ would pretend to fit a quite certain and quite complete answer. 


: that go a good way to explain the expansion of our island people. 
‘First, they were islanders, and so acquired early and easily a 
mastery of the sea. Second, they were largely bred of a hardy, 
venturous, Norse sos Third, their island, poised on the 


*. -Ga- the endless struggle for power on the Continent and were 
“free to devote their energies: elsewhere. These were some of 
the reasons, at any rate, why, when the new science of naviga- 
tion laid open all the seven seas to European sailors, the English 
1 course of time so outmatched their rivals, that by 1763 (you 
ill see in a moment seul I chose that date) they had ie 
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for, one at the 


PMicriacl. they were not so closely add continuously involved | 


which ‘Mr. eoree Sheets has. ese the ‘inner sencapliene’ a 


-of the Englishman—the ‘weather in his soul’. It is this which — 


governs all his most serious actions—not intelligence, nor Pass ‘] 

_ sion,nor even, as is sometimes supposed, convention: other : 
the same wise observer continues, ‘how. pots it about that ‘Eng- 

ntricity, heresy, anoma-— 

lies, hobbies and humours’ and in what other country ‘would a ah 


‘and is the paradise of individuality, ecc 


man inform you, with a sort of proud challenge, that he lived on 
‘nuts, or was in correspondence with Sir Joshua Reynolds, or had © 


been disgustingly housed when last in prison?’ No: one must — ae 
look for the secret of our Englishman in this almost mystic self-_ 
sufficiency and pleasure in just being himself, ‘When’, Mr. wE 
_. Santayana continues, ‘he has taken his exercise and is drinking 


his tea or his beer and lighting his pipe; when, in his garden or by 


his fire, he sprawls in an aggressively comfortable chair; when, | 


well-washed and well-brushed, he resolutely turns in church to 
the east and recites the Creed (with genuflexions, if he likes 
genuflexions) without in the least implying that he believes a 
word of it; when he hears or sings the most crudely sentimental 
and thinnest of popular songs, unmoved but not disgusted; when 
he makes up his mind who is his best friend or his favourite poet; 


when he adopts a party or a sweetheart; when he is hunting or 


shooting or boating, or striding through the fields; when he is 
choosing his clothes or his profession—never is it a precise 


reason, or purpose, or outer fact that determines him; it is always d 


the atmosphere of his inner man’. 

Next week I shall try to trace the historical evolution of our 
Englishman. Here I have only put out one or two clues which 
may, of course, very likely be wrong; I only ask you to think 
them over and see if you agree. That our Englishman possesses 


a fundamental confidence in himself, and that this confidence in. 


part arises out of an intense ‘at-oneness’ with his environment. 
And that deep down in every Englishman’s heart there is treas- 
ured an England of his dreams—an England which, for all the 
ugliness and stupidity of its outward face, poverty, ill-housing, 


unemployment, should and could exist and which no earthly _ . 


paradise could possibly surpass. Or as Mr. Kipling’s somewhat 
embittered soldier put it: 
If England was what Buplands seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass an’ paint, 
7Ow quick we’d chuck ’er! But she ain't! 
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Tl he First British Empire and Its Fall 


By Professor R. COUPLAND © 


C Bisfesce Geeniat, who holds the Beit Chair of Colonial History at Oxford, opens a series in which it is intended to present a 
ee of the British Empire, as it has evolved and as it is, and to afford an opportunity to discuss some of the most important problems 
connected with tt 


Conquest and Settlement for Economic Profit 


Of the Englishmen who took part in this business of ‘empire’ 


building’ some were prompted by sheer love of adventure and 
discovery; but for most of them the main motive was economic 
profit. They sailed round the Cape to India and the. Far East 
to tap the trade in eastern gems and silks and spices which had 
long provided the most lucrative business in European markets. 
They invaded the ‘Spanish Main’ in quest of the gold of 
Eldorado, They planted settlements in Virginia and in West 
‘Indian islands to grow sugar or tobacco. And, of course, this 
pursuit of wealth, from the days of the great Elizabethan seamen 
onwards, was given a sharp edge by international rivalry. The 
growth of the Empire was one aspect of the long fight, political 


‘Too ‘many factors in the development of our human destiny ’ and religious, for the freedom of Protestant England against 


are. beyond his grasp. But he could suggest one or two things © 


the Catholic despotisms of France and Spain. Gold won from 
South America was poached from Spain’s preserve. The French 
and.English trading companies were in undisguised and often 
forcible conflict in the East. And, since the world, as now, was 
one world, the outbreak of open war in Europe meant war. in 


Asia and America, with colonies and trading-posts as the prizes 


of victory. The result of the Seven Years’ War of 1756-63, for 
example, was the conquest and annexation by the British of 
Canada and the other French colonies in North America. 


A Colony Founded on Religion 


But there was one section of the Empire which was the pro- 
duct neither of commercial enterprise nor of military conquest. 
The ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ who crossed the Atlantic and settled on 
the North American coast near Cape Cod in 1620 were driven 
from England by religious tyranny. They simply desired to make 
a new home for themselves, a ‘New England’, as they called it, 
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where they would be free to worship as they chose. In the course 
' of a century there grew up from these foundations a sturdy self- 
reliant, free-spirited, energetic, prosperous colonial society and 
round it clustered other colonies, founded for similar motives; 
a Quaker colony in Pennsylvania, a Catholic colony in Mary- 
land. By 1763—that important date—these northern colonies, 
together with the ‘plantation’ colonies like Virginia in the south, 
numbéred thirteen and contained a white population of nearly 
two million, mostly of British stock. 

There is one more part of the colonial-Empire.to be men- 
tioned—Ireland. I expect that surprises you. I can fancy your 
saying, ‘But Ireland was not a colony and not part of the Over- 
seas Empire. It is only about sixty miles from England. It aS 
longs to the British Isles’. In a 
sense that is true. Ireland is a 
‘mother-country’, not a.daughter- 
nation. The Irish have shared with. - 
the British in peopling, developing, 
defending the Empire. Yet in 
another sense, just as the greater 
part of Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, now possesses the same 
status as the Dominions, so in the 
time of the Old Empire, Ireland 
was part of the Colonial System. 
In the first place, most of the 
cultivable soil in Ireland has passed 
into the ownership, by conquest or 
penalty for rebellion, of English 
immigrants. In Ulster an organised 
Scottish settlement had been 
planted. In course of time these 
‘colonists’ had been absorbed, so 
to speak, into Ireland. They had 
acquired an Irish character, an 
Trish patriotism. But, meanwhile, 
the old native Irish, who mainly 
because they were Catholics and 
the natural allies of France and 
Spain, were regarded as dangerous 
enemies of Britain, were barred 
from all political and civic life. In 
the second place, the political 
status of Ireland was much the 
same as that of an American 
colony. It possessed a government 
and a legislature of its own at 
Dublin, but- according to the 
British view, at any rate, they 
were subordinate to, and would ‘be 
overridden by, the Imperial Goy- 
ernment and Parliament in Lon- 
don. And in economics, as I will 
show you presently, Ireland was 
still more obviously ‘colonial’, 


And now to come back to 1763. 
That: date marked the close of the 
Seven Years’: War. It registered 
the :defeat. of : France and her 
allies—France, the only rival Eng- 
land had to fear on the seas and in 
the lands beyond. them.> It - left 
England the greatest naval _power in the parla, the greatest 
colonial power in the West, the greatest commercial power in 
the East. In 1763, indeed, it seemed toEnglishmen as if their 
national ambition had .attained its crown and climax. Yet, 
though scarcely. one of them was aware of it, this great edifice 
of imperial strength and wealth had been built on inadequate 
and unsafe foundations. Twenty years later the humbling truth 
was revealed. -In'1783, for one reason: or_ another, - political or 
economic, or moral, every section of the Empire was showing 
signs of weakness or disorder, and far the most important and 
valuable section—the Eastern American Colonies—had been 
split right away and lost for ever. 


Political and Moral Obligations to Colonies 

A startling change—and, of course, you ask at once, “What 
was wrong with the foundations?’ The answer, in a nutshell, is 
this. In the minds of the British government and parliament 
and of the electors behind them, the Empire existed for one 
purpose only—for economic profit. Broadly speaking, they 
ignored the fact that this vast structure, sprawling across the 
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world, involved other issues than economic; political issues, 
moral issues. And when these other issues forced themselves 
on their attention, they brushed them aside or treated them as 
altogether subordinate to the supreme economic object of the 
Empire. Hence the crash. 

There was nothing peculiar in this economic conception of 
Empire. It was part of the so-called Mercantile System which 
all the commercial states of Europe had adopted. Nor was it 
quite unreasonable. It seemed natural enough in those days for 
each nation to take a purely economic view of its overseas colo- 


-nies and trading-posts, to regard them as its exclusive ‘posses= 


sions’, as ‘preserves’ in which no foreigners might trespass, as 
imperial ‘ estates’ to be cultivated for their owners’ advantage. 
Nor, again, was it an unprofitable 
system. Our ancestors were shrewd 
men of business; and; while they 
treated the Empire as a “business- 
proposition’, they certainly made 
it ‘Pay. British trade, British ship- 
ping, steadily increased; and with- 
them the political and naval power 
of Britain. Yes, there was profit in 
the old Mercantile System; but in 
every field of the Empire, that 
profit was converted in the end 
into heavy loss. 
I could show you this in India 
or in the West Indies, but I must 
limit myself to Ireland ‘and the 
American colonies. In both those 
fields the efforts of the system 
were disastrous, and for the same - 
simple reason, the system implied 
the political and economic domin- 
ation of Britain over all the over- 
seas ‘possessions’. It required the 
maintenance of a single, carefully 
regulated commercial organisa- 
tion, controlled by the so-called 
‘Trade Laws’ and ‘Navigation 
Acts’, and this legislation could 
only be enacted by one parliament, and that 
parliament could only be the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In theory, no doubt, 

’ that Parliament should have tried to adjust the 
system so as to give more or less equal eco- 
nomic advantages to all parts of the Empire; 
but its members were not saints; and in fact 
they followed the general rulé that in any 
conflict of interests those of Britain should 
prevail. 


Ireland and National Sentiment 

The Irish case was a striking example of this 
rule. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the overseas trade of Ireland was ob- . 
structed and finally suppressed by Acts of 
Parliament because it competed with British 
business. The economic effect of this in in- 
creasing Irish poverty was bad enough, but 
the psychological effect was worse. The Irish 
problem then as now, was primarily a problem 
of national sentiment. The only chance— 
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perhaps it was. always a faint one—of solving it was to try to 


make the Irish forget their past of conquest and subjec- 
tion, and feel; like the Welsh and the Scots, that they were 


‘regatded and treated as the equals of the English. Whereas, of 


course, Britain’s economic policy not only kept alive the 
memory of conquest and subjection, but drove its hard meaning 


_ home in Irish minds. As the unhappy future was to show, the 
difficult task of making the neighbour islands friends instead 


of enemies had béen rendered still more difficult. 


Inequality the Cause of American Revolution 

In the thirteen American colonies the efforts of the Mercan-< 
tile System were not so materially damaging. Indeed, they pros 

pered under it, and where the Trade Laws pinched they largely 
meat them by smuggling. They had not yet developed indus- 
tries to compete with those of the mother-country. They gained 
by British credit and by ‘bounties’ on some of their produce. 
No; it was not so much in practice as in principle that the system 
led to trouble—in its principle of British domination and 
Colonial dependence. ; 
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We all learned, or ought to have learned, the main facts about - 


the American Revolution when we were at school. Anyway I 
must take them for granted now, and confine myself to trying, 
in the briefest possible compass, to explain the primary, the 


basic reason why that deplorable disruption of the Empire hap- ° 


pened. I will give you the key-word at once. It was inequality. 


Beginning of the American War of Independence—the fight at Bunker Hill (1775) 


The colonists, you see, had ‘not ceased to be Englishmen when 
they crossed the Atlantic. They took with them the English- 
man’s independent spirit and his heritage of liberty. Part of that 
heritage was parliamentary government, and in each colony 
there had soon sprung up a little parliament, with its Lower 
House elected by the people. It only made laws for the domestic 
life of ‘its colony: it had nothing to 
do with affairs outside it. The con- 
trol of its external trade, its rela- 
tions with other colonies or with 
foreign states—all that was man- 
aged over its head by the Imperial 
Parliameut at Westminster, three 
thousand miles away. 

This meant, of course, that the 
political status of a colonist was 
inferior to that of his kinsmen in 
the mother-country. He exercised 
through his parliamentary repre- 
sentative a narrower political power. 
But he had not, so far, objected to 
this—for two reasons. First, as I 
have said, the control of his trade 
by Westminster injured him little, 
if at all. Secondly, there was a kind 
of tacit understanding that the 
mother-country, so to speak, paid 
for her control of trade by pro- 
viding the navy and the regular 
army which protected the colonies 
from France. Since they were not 
unnaturally afraid of the French, 
who were suspected of designing 
to link together their colony in 
Canada and their colony in Lou- 
isiana inland at the back of the 
thirteen English colonies and then 
to push the English into the sea, 
the English colonists acquiesced in 
this in’. But that did not ator. : 
mean that they accepted, in principle, a lower status. They did 
not feel that, by crossing the Atlantic, they had become in any 
way inferior to the Englishmen they had left at home. . 


Repudiation of British Authority £ 
‘So far Chapter I. Cha; II opens in 1763. The Seven Years’ 
War had mined cut as Bie danger. The French colonies 
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were now British. Half of that tacit.‘bargain’ had dropped out. 
And, since the war had-laid a‘heavy burden of debt on British 
taxpayers, the British Government decided that the colonists 
should be asked to undertake in future a small share of the cost 
of their defence, and, when they failed to do so, attempted to 
obtain it partly by stiffening up the administration of the Trade 

Laws, partly by direct taxation— 
the famous Stamp Act. 

I think that most American his- 
torians would now agree that the 
request in itself was not unjustified; 
but you see, of course, how fatal it 
was to try to enforce it. Not only 
was the dark reality of British 
economic domination—just when 
it seemed that British protection 
against France was no longer needed 
—thrust into the foreground - by 
the stricter application of the 
Trade Laws. Worse than that, the 
attempt to tax the colonists struck 
at the very core of that English 
heritage of theirs. Were they Eng- 
lishmen at-all if they could be 
taxed- by a -parliament in -which 
they were not represented? They 
were forced now to face, as they 
never had before, the fact of their 
political inferiority, and they found 
it intolerable. Before long, as the 
quarrel deepened, they were alto- 
gether repudiating the superior 
powers of the Imperial Parliament 
and claiming that their Colonial 
parliaments, small as they were, 
had by right an equal status with 
that of their ancient mother at Westminster. 

. Thus the vital issue was unveiled: and since it could not be 
settled. without abandoning the traditional and hitherto un- 
questioned principle on which the old Mercantilist Empire 
rested, the tragic schism was probably inevitable. No doubt 
the crime of a fratricidal war could have been avoided by better 
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End of the American. War—surrender of Lord Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown (1781) 
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statesmanship: but it is unfair to make George III scapegoat 
for all the trouble. Wiser men than he failed to probe to its 
real roots: neither Burke nor Chatham for all their good sense 
and good will, understood that, sooner or later, the Empire was 
bound to break up unless its political and economic structure 
could be so adjusted as to make its citizens in the colonies the 
equals of its citizens in Britain, 
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The Englishman 


R. BALDWIN has introduced and Mr. Bryant 

has begun in our columns this week, a series of 

talks on “The National Character’ which will in- 

terest a great many foreign as well as home 
listeners. We are not an introspective people and not fond 
of indulging in analyses of our own character, though, 
curiously enough, we share with our cousins in America 
secret pleasure in hearing what other peoples of the world 
have to say about us; only, unlike our cousins, we are 
somewhat indifferent as to whether what is said is critical 
or laudatory—a trait which Mr. Bryant would no doubt 
ascribe to our incorrigible self-confidence, which makes us 
generally regard attack as a form of envy. 

However, now that our.national self-analysis is for once 
to be undertaken expansively on the wireless, it is of inter- 
est to note that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Bryant, who open 
the enquiry, rush straightway into an apparent mutual 
contradiction which may puzzle foreigners. The central 
passage in Mr. Baldwin’s striking address is the tribute he 
pays to the Norman or Scandinavian element in our 
make-up, which brought us the ‘sea-sense and love of 
adventure that has cropped up again and again from time 
to time in our history and which I hope will be with us.as 
long as we are a nation’. But Mr. Bryant stresses an 
opposite feature: ‘Love of home and security in its 
benison is the secret of the Englishman’s character’. 
“What a paradoxical being!’ might comment the foreigner, 
“How can the Englishman’s castle be at the same time his 
home and his ship?’ But the fact that these two features 
are undeniably both present in us can only be explained in 
the light of history and the study of racial influences. 

Mr. Baldwin, in going back for his interpretation of our 
national character to the Norman and the Saxon, has re- 
emphasised a truth which is too often overlooked. To 
understand a nation it is necessary first to be acquainted 
with its geographical and physical environment, and 
secondly to disentangle the racial strains which have be- 
come superficially fused in its blood. The modern cosmo- 
politan’s denial of the validity of race and his assumption 
that, all modern peoples being mongrels, it is only national 
environment and not national heredity which matters, is 
already becoming discredited. On the contrary, many of 
the nations of the world after a long period of neglect 
have today awakened again to the value of their own 
racial heritage and have begun to take social and scientific 
measures to improve, strengthen and purify the elements 
which compose it. It is a valuable side of the new national- 
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this problem of a difficult hill site in as brilliant and as con~ Bt 


ism that it teaches each people to cultivate its own good 
qualities instead of trying to ape or absorb those of every- 
body else. But, as Mr. Bryant shows in his talk, nations _ 
are not always fully conscious of themselves and the 
motives for their actions. Beneath the conscious policy — 
lies the unconscious instinct, and it is this which guides 
the destiny of the group that calls itself a nation at the 
most critical points in its history. If these instincts are 
sound and not overlaid by artificial and conscious theoris- 
ing from above, they are the true preservatives of the 
national existence and well-being. They are the outcome of — 
century-old movements and minglings of races; they 
should not lightly be disregarded, but fully explored and — 
made a coherent basis for national development. see 
The other factor upon which Mr. Baldwin and Mr, 
Bryant agree in laying stress is the geographical. Our 
national character has grown up within a physical bound- 
ary of a small, sea-girt isle. That the boundaries of that 
isle have been fixed by nature, and consequently never 
blurred by man, accounts for that self-confidence and ‘in- 
tense at one-ness with his environment’ of which Mr, 
Bryant speaks. It is true that as time goes on and distance 
becomes physically lessened by modern invention, our sea 
boundary loses much of its material significance. Never- 
theless, the effect will be felt long after the cause has lost 
its force. The confidence of insularity has imparted some- 
thing both to Norman adventurousness and to Saxon love 
of home, has made the two qualities compatible in the 
same character, and thus resolves the paradox at which 
foreigners have wondered. oie 


Week by Week 


R. ORMSBY-GORE has announced the Office of 
Works’ intention at last to set in hand two great 
Government buildings—one in Whitehall, to house 
the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Labour andthe 
Ministry of Pensions, many of whose officials now camp out 
in tin huts in Montague Gardens, and one on the Calton Gaol 
site in Edinburgh, there to centralise those Government 
Departments now dispersed over Edinburgh. The R.I.B.A. is . 
to be asked to nominate ten architects, whose names will £0 
before a final selection committee; and Mr. Ormsby-Gore has 
surely forestalled much possible criticism by thus letting the. 
profession itself have so much say in choosing the men for 
buildings likely to be so prominent and permanent. He has 
also shown much good sense in restricting the architects to 
those under 55—ensuring thus that one man will see the work 
through from start to finish, and giving a handsome chance to 
the younger school of architects. Most of the newspapers com- 
menting on this 55-year limit have dwelt, sometimes with 
rather malicious glee, on the names of the eminent who will 
thus be debarred. It seems to us more to the point to consider 
those who are eligible, and to observe that, with the notable 
exception of Mr. Charles Holden, almost all the architects 
chiefly concerned in the most distinguished buildings of the 
last few years are under the age limit. There are, to mention 
only a few, Mr. Joseph Emberton, of the new Olympia, and 
Universal House, Southwark. Bridge; Mr. Oliver Hill, de- 
signer of the Dorland Hall Exhibition and of the splendid new 
L.M.S. Hotel at Morecambe; Mr. T. S. Tait, who had a 
large share in the Freemasons’ Hospital at Ravenscourt Park; 
Mr. Edward Maufe of the new Guildford Cathedral; Miss 
Elizabeth Scott of the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford; 
Messrs. Oswald P. Milne, W. G. Newton, Easton & Robert- 
son, H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, C. H. James, Guy Wornum, - 
Charles Cowles-Voysey, Clough Williams-Ellis, E. Max- 
well. Fry, Frederick Etchells. There is one other proviso. 
laid down by the Office of. Works—that among the R.I.BA. 
nominations must be thenames of Scotsmen, to be chosen bya 
Scottish Committee for the Edinburgh building. What is — 
wanted, it seems to us, is another C. R. Mackintosh to solve — 
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; Beers the winner of the recent competition for the Prestwick 
_ Baths, Mervyn Noad, might be mentioned; but there are 
several of Scottish descent practising in London, such as Mr. 
_ Maxwell Ayrton (responsible for several of the highly successful 
_ mew concrete road bridges in the North) and Mr. Raymond 
_ McGrath, who might be considered eligible. Both the new 
_ buildings will be neighboured by such a variety of styles 
eighteenth - century classical, Victorian 
~ Gothic—that surely no objections, on grounds of incongruity, 
_ could be raised against the erection of buildings as contem- 


_ porary in appearance as they will be in function. 
Bey : : She os ne ees x x 


Will the Brontés ever lose their fascination for us? Every 
month seems to produce a new Bronté play: and now once 
more controversy-has opened in The Times on the authenticity 


of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. Evidence hinges 
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upon the testimony of Mr. Bronté, who is shown by Mr. 
Benson indignantly protesting against Mrs. Gaskell’s work and, 
by Miss Haldane and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, expressing warm 
approval. The possibility that both sides may be right has not 
been suggested, yet in the picture of a complex personality, 
there surely exist more than one plane of truth. Between Mrs. 
Gaskell and the daily life at Haworth there stood the over- 
whelming evidence of the novels. Conscious from the first of 
an exceptional temperament, she devoted herself to clothing it 
in reality and colour. The reason at once for her success and 
the many criticisms which she has since incurred lies in the 
fact that she possessed ‘the novelist’s touch’. Not long ago 
Mr. Norman Douglas, indicting D. H. Lawrence for his treat- 
ment of Maurice Magnus, defined this talent as that ‘which 
selects for literary purposes two or three facets of a man or 
woman, generally the most spectacular and therefore useful 
ingredients of their characters, and disregards all others’. To 
such a talent in Mrs. Gaskell Mr. Bronté himself paid tribute 
_ when he spoke of ‘the vigorous, truthful and delicate touches 
—which could only be executed bya skilful female hand’. Yet 
when the reality of the daily life at Haworth dominated his 
mind, and the fact that the wayward geniuses of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
story were his own children, we find him saying: ‘I did not 
know I had an enemy in the world who would traduce me 
before my death till Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte appeared’. 
Such evidence does not necessarily condemn the truth of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s work. Rather it confirms the lively picture she 
drew of the old man bewildered by close contact with genius. 
‘It took genius to draw that unforgettable picture of Mr. 
Bronté descending one morning to breakfast and solemnly 
_ declaring: “Girls, your sister Charlotte has written a novel and 
it is more than real’. And such illuminating flashes explain 
why, for those to whom the genius of the Bronté sisters is of 
more importance than the details of their mortal life, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s will always remain the most significant, as it is the 
most intuitive, revelation. ; 
be k x * ; 
Oné of the consequences of the foundation of the new British 
__ Film Institute which started work a fortnight ago is likely 
to be the emergence, in the near future, of a new type of film 
society in the provinces. Hitherto the ordinary film society has 
‘mainly concerned itself with providing private shows of films 
of artistic excellence for the limited number of people who 
form its membership, and it has derived its main support from 
- those who despair of seeing what they want in the ordinary 
picture-house. The new type of film society, such as is spring- 
ing into being at Liverpool, Rugby and other places, is based 
upon the idea of organising into an effective body ‘persons 
who will promise to support local cinemas when they show a 
good class of film’. These words are taken from the prospectus 
of the Merseyside Film Institute Society, which has already 
_ successfully built a bridge between itself and the managers of 
ocal eae bousce in Liverpool. With the co-operation which 
the trade is now beginning to give, the long overdue 
_ attempt to organise the intelligent film-goer into a vocal force 
Oa and a box office asset is beginning to achieve practical results. 
_ Thenew Film Institute Societies take within their purview the 
encouragement of amateur film-making, the encouragement 
of experiment with the instructional use of films in classroom 
_ and lecture-room, and the raising of the standards of public 
ciation of films by means of lectures, discussions and 
meetings. These local societies will become the, pro- 
al counterparts of the Film Institute itself in London, and 
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will work for the same objects. During the coming autumn and 
winter there is a prospect that a score or more of these societies 
may spring into existence, and, if so, there will be for the first 
time a market in the provinces for ‘films which no one has 
hitherto dared to take beyond the radius of London. Anyone 
who is interested in this movement and in the possibility of 
making a start with the formation of such a society in their 
own locality should communicate with Mr. J. W. Brown, 
39 Bedford Square, W:C.1. — 
* * * 
The relation of health to education is the theme of a new hand- 
book* issued by the Board of Education which lays, in outline, 
the foundations of a new educational responsibility, the ‘way 
of hygiene’. It is definedin the Report by three requirements: 
‘nurture and nourishment of mind and body, control of envi- 
ronment and prevention of disease and necessary treatment of 
disease’. And for these principles the Report claims nothing 
less than the validity of ‘laws of life’. But reform heeds reform 
and the insistence of the Report on the delicate relationship of 
mind and body leads to several shrewd criticisms of the educa- 
tional system. Warning is given of the dangers of fatigue due to 
the lack of interest in the work and a plea made for recreation 
which is enjoyment as well as exercise. In general, however, the 
suggestions are meant to amplify the normal school activities. 
All children should be taught ‘health behaviour’ and be sup- 
plied with the information on which to base sound practice. ‘It 
is the teachers’ privilege to lay the foundations of a health con- 
science in the minds of the English people of the next genera- 
tion’, says Sir George Newman in his foreword to the volume. 
Consequently the children should be taught not only the care 
of their own persons but their responsibilities to the commu- 
nity. They should learn how to deal with infectious diseases to 
prevent them spreading, and about National Health Insurance 
and Hospitals Savings Associations. Much of the material, it is 
suggested, should be put before them in the form of history 
—the history of man’s struggle against disease and ‘against 
ingrained personal habits and the thraldom of social custom, 
convention and vested interests that threaten even the 
existence of mankind’. This does not mean that practical 
details are neglected. Instruction is suggested in such matters 
as how to feed and drink, how to dress, even down to the 
choosing of a pair of shoes and how to avoid the dangers of the 
street. Behind the whole report is the faith of Herbert Spencer; 
‘Perfect correspondence with environment is perfect life’. 
* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes :-The four Scottish Univer- 
sities are about to reassemble for the winter sessions, and the 
occasion may be expected to produce the familiar series cf 
articles on the decline of our educational system. Scotland 
has her Universities very much on the brain, but it is, un- 
happily, a case of no smoke without fire. There is something 
wrong, even if he would be a very bold man who would under- 
take to say precisely what it is. A few of the troubles are obvi- 
ous enough. The Carnegie system of assistance to students 
undoubtedly overwhelmed the Universities with young men 
and women who would have been better engaged in commerce 
or in looking after homes—quite apart from the abuses to 
which it gave rise; and though there has been a stiffening all 
round of entrance tests, too many undergraduates enter with- 
out known purpose and gravitate rather than proceed towards 
the teaching profession. Much of the trouble derives from the 
nature of our social system. We are apt to look on a University 
education as a means to an end rather than as a Slightly 
abstract ideal; so that the teaching at our higher centres has 
tended to become vocational. So far as we have learning for its 
own sake, it is in the scientific direction. Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh have long been recognised as first-rate technical schools, 
with special interests in engineering and medicine respectively; 
but even the old repute of the smaller Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen as centres of a more leisurely type of 
culture is fast disappearing. In command at St. Andrews is a 
very distinguished chemist, Sir James Irvine, and the Hark- 
ness money has provided an elaborate laboratory equipment 
to attract the chemical specialist; and though the School of 
English at Aberdeen is still a power in the land, the scientists 
appear to be in command there as well. One would not wish 
to judge as between the culture of science and the culture of 
humane letters, but it is clear enough that if a young Scotsman 
wishes to steep himself in the latter it is to England he must go. 


oe: +7 * Handbook of Suggestions for Health Education, H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 


and will send delegates to the Assembly. Their delegates, you 


__ will. remember, walked out of the first Assembly in 1920 in 
protest because the League did not immediately admit ex- 


enemy States in membership, and they have never turned up 
since, although their ees has peas most of i its member- 


a ee subscriptions. i - 
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“gen Broadcast from Geneva on September 28 ete} ue a 
a= HERE was atime when real discussions—discussions» § The hotel where most of the private conversations beiaeae : 
a that really affected the policy of Europe—took place delegates take place looks on to the River Rhéme, where: 
in the Assembly Hall of the League of Nations;but the water runs at a terrific pace and yet leaves the surface; 
not this year. Or not so far, at any rate. Sir John almost as smooth as a mirror. That is the nearest I can 
Simon made a speech yesterday afternoon which was very get to describing Geneva this year: everything on the surface 
well received, but contained no hint of a programme; and is so smooth, but nobody wants to speak lest he should start. 
_ that is because if he had done so it would almost inevitably the ripples. of a dangerous controversy, and yet underneath 
- have made more difficult the conversations that are going on the currents of hope, prejudice, suspicion, and so on, are 
behind the scenes. One point upon which he insisted was perhaps stronger than ever. Only yesterday did these dan- 
that there ought not to be any further postponing of the Dis- _gerous feelings show themselves, and that was when the little 
armament Conference, because there had been the usual sort Austrian Chancellor spoke. I had expected to see some change 
s of rumour going round that the present situation was so bad- in him since I met him in London at the Economic Confer- _ 
that it would be wise to postpone things until it got better; ence, and in Vienna just after it, because his worries must be 
but, as he pointed out, the only thing that could make it at least as great as those of any other statesman in Europe; 
better would be the signing of a convention to stop the danger but he looks as young and childlike as ever. I was watching — 
of a new race in armaments. - him yesterday after his speech was announced to the Assembly. - : 
. There is a great deal more ously about. Geneva this year. He hesitated for a moment at the foot of the steps while the. 
than I had expected. People seem to feel that, however un- announcement was being translated, and he looked so exactly 
pleasant it may be to take binding decisions after years of like a nervous schoolboy waiting to receive a prize on Speech — 
delay, the only alternative is more unpleasant still. Germany Day that it seemed incredible that circumstances should have 
will say that the ex-Allied Powers obviously are determined: made him the pivot upon which the whole political alignment 
not to carry out their part of the Versailles Treaty by reducing’ of Europe must move; because what happens in his country 
their arms, and they will refuse to be bound by it any longer;. must affect directly the policy of Italy, Germany, and the 
and such a declaration would place each country in such an_ countries of the Little Entente, and perhaps also of France. 
awkward position that we all go about almost on tip-toe, The seats of the German delegation are in the very front. 
: rather as though somebody in the place were very ill—“The of the Assembly, and there sat Dr. Goebbels, also looking very 
- great Powers are talking about disarmament. The French young and small beside the burly figure of Freiherr von 
might accept this compromise. The Germans might agree to. Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, exactly beneath the 
that formula. Let’s avoid anything that might possibly disturb platform from which Dr. Dollfuss had to speak. And the 
them’. storm of applause which greeted Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian 
This fear of saying anything awkward has turned the Chancellor, was so long and so loud that it must have made a 
Assembly itself almost into a farce. When things looked better considerable impression on the German Minister of Pro- 
in Europe everybody wanted to speak, and speeches at the paganda. It must have shown him very plainly how deeply 
; opening general debate had to be crowded in at the rate of the rest of the world resents much that is happening in 
six or seven a day during at least a week; so far, in four days _ Germany today, and he might be expected to go home with 
of Assembly, only three speeches have been made—Sir John different methods of propaganda in his head. Personally I 
Simon’s, one by the first delegate of Canada, Dr. Manion, doubt it, because he is so obviously and so fanatically a 
and one by Dr. Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria, who provided believer in this doctrine of an Aryan State; he believes so 
the only sensation of the Assembly. so far. No! Perhaps not. obviously that the world will be the better for it, that his 
; the only sensation. There was the election of Mr. Te Water, attitude towards other countries is that some day foreigners 
S the first delegate of South Africa, as President of the Assembly. will understand, and until they do, Germany must put up. 2 
ak Generally everybody knows beforehand who is going to be with unpopularity and plough her lonely furrow. This after-. 
_____ chosen President, and although the successful candidate’s- noon Dr. Goebbels receives the world’s Press. I had a few. 
ag _ speech expresses his surprise at being elected, the chances are. words with him alone, and I found that he was a pleasant little. 
that he has been quietly preparing it beforehand. But this time. man with a friendly smile and atwinkle of humour in his eyes, 
7 ___ . the surprise of the successful candidate was absolutely genuine., but when he came to read out his statement he became intense-. 
33 The first delegate of Mexico was favoured: the first delegate ly earnest and intensely uncompromising. ‘National Social- 
- of the South African Union was chosen; and he certainly had. ism’, he said, in defending the drastic way in which opposition - 
done no log-rolling, because he only arrived here from London has been wiped out in Germany, ‘just like any other genuinely. 
an hour before the Assembly opened. One of the reasons why. determined political movement, wants complete power. Either. 
he was chosen is that he played a rather prominent part in. it is convinced that its philosophy and its practice of life are 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. He was. not at all afraid to point. correct, in which case it cannot tolerate any opposition; or it 
; _ out how much the League’s prestige was going to suffer if its. has not this conviction, in which case it does not deserve to. : 
x leading members did not insist on carrying out the Covenant.. govern. National Socialism has that conviction’—and at the. 3 4 
~~ One of the reasons why the Mexican was not chosen was that same time he assured us, as Mussolini once assured us about = 
_ so many Latin-American States are behindhand with their Fascism, that the new German system is not an article. of ise 
_ subscriptions to the League, and there is a growing feeling export. ‘It is’, he said, ‘a typical German phenomenon, which. ‘ 
_ that they play too big a part in the League’s work and pay can only be explained when one knows German surroundings, = 
too small a share of its costs. It was rather bad Iuck on Mexico, German character, and German distress. It is naive, ever. -ico 
because she does not owe the League a cent, but the Latin-. shortsighted, to believe that we want toundermine or ee 
American block had become a danger. It controls sixteen or any other nation with this system. Germany has declared more 4 
seventeen votes—that is to say, nearly one-third of the votes _ than once that everybody, victors as well as vanquished, would : 
of the Assembly—and it was apt to bargain with these votes _ be defeated if the disaster of 1914-18 were to be repeated, and. 
> on questions that did not interest South America very. the consequence of such madness is so impossible toimagine 
~ directly. Now, however, this will be changed, because at long that no serious man ought to have to worry about them. It 
a last the Argentine Republic has ratified the League Covenant, would be a good thing if such words as “war” and “revenge” 3 
ot 


could be cut out of the international vocabulary’. 
I wonder whether they will! I am more optimistic about j 
these disarmament conversations now. than I was ges mn 
I do not.pretend to know how the discussions stand, because 
en minister -do not encourage journalists to. AG nagar 
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| : Scientific Research and Social Needs 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG : 


as an ally in the progress of civilisation, or shun it as a potentially evil force 


R. JULIAN HUXLEY has beguna very remarkable 
tour in this country. He is studying, broadly speak- 
ing, the influence which scientific discovery is exert- 
: ing upon our lives. He is examining the methods by 
‘which research is carried on in various places and for various 
‘purposes. He will tell us of the results, so far as he can. And 
especially he will consider the relations of science to social 
“questions: questions that we are all asking today. Is scientific 
research drawing us 
‘together or forcing 
us apart? Is it to be 
‘commended for sup- 
‘plying our needs or 


unemployment? 
Does it help to 
-bring peace between 
-the nations, or war? 
‘Does it add to man- 
‘kind’s vision or re- 
strict it? If it is 
solving some pro- 
‘blems, is it perhaps 
‘raising others - still 
‘more difficult and 
troublesome? 


How tremendous 
these questions are 
we have only recently 
begun to realise. 
There is division 
‘among us as to how 
‘they should be an- 
‘swered. For some 
reasons it seems that 
we should make 
every use possible of 
‘the new knowledge 
which is poured 
upon us: and appar- 
‘ently there are other 
‘reasons for refrain- 
ing. It seems foolish 
to throw away new 
‘methods which give 
‘us better results for 
‘less labour or a new 
‘understanding which 
‘makes the world a 
‘sicher place for us. 
‘On the other hand, 
‘men have used new 
knowledge for the 
purpose of con- 
structing machines: and the machine, though extremely use- 
ful, has often produced unemployment, which is an evil, how- 
‘ever temporary it may be. Is there a real solution, or can we 
‘do no more than compromise? At the recent meeting of the 
‘British Association in Leicester Sir Frederick Gowland Hop- 
‘kins considered the matter very seriously, and so did Sir 
Josiah Stamp in an evening address. Last year at York Sir 
Alfred Ewing was not a little pessimistic on the subject. The 
‘tone at Leicester was rather more cheerful. But we do not want 


_— such questions to be considered by a few talented men only. 


These are matters for us all, because they involve our social 


relations, our well-being, and our content. We shall be glad 
of the facts that Mr. Huxley will be able to lay before us. 

__~ [have been trying to think how I might help to prepare the 
way for Mr. Huxley and contribute to a better appreciation of 


- 


what he will tell us. Iam going to ask you to make an imagi- 


eh en, 


Caricature of Count Rumford by Gillray, drawn from life 


_ Introducing the new series of talks by Mr. Fulian Huxley, Sir William Bragg reminds us that ‘the growth of knowledge, like 
the rain, descends alike upon the just and upon the unjust’, and enquires whether we must therefore welcome new knowledg 


nary journey with me round the little corridor beneath the 
seats of the theatre of the Royal Institution. On a small scale 


it is rather like the underground spaces of Piccadilly Circus, - 


and it is lined with well-lit show-cases like those of a big store. 
In these cases are shown the pieces of apparatus which have 
been used by great experimenters of the last hundred years, 
particularly by those who have worked in the Institution. 


Everything that is shown suggests to us some aspect of the 


big questions we 
have before us. 


We halt before the 
first case: it goes 
back to the begin- 
ning of last century. 
There is an old 
model of a fireplace 
in it, another of a 
boiler, a cooking pot 
and some _instru- 
ments for measuring 
heat. They are all 
that is left of the 
work of a certain 
Count Rumford, an 
American of extra- 
ordinary talents who 
sided with the British 
during the War of 
Independence. He 
lived afterwards in 
England and then 
in Munich, where 
he won great honour 
and was made a 
Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. To 
scientific men, 
especially to engi- 
neers, he is known 
for his fundamental 
work on heat. But 
as I look, with you, 
at the relics of his 
experiments, I do 
not want to tell you 
of his researches so 
much as of the ideas 
that fired his imagi- 
nation. For he was 
one of the first of 
— those who tried to 
mar = use scientific know- 
ledge in a scientific 
way in the interest of 
economy and especially for the relief of the discomforts of the 
poor. I use the word ‘poor’ in the sense that was common in 
those days. He wanted to gather together in one place models 
which would show how all sorts of common things should be 
made and used. His writings describe, with extraordinary 
foresight, the modern Science Museum, such as the one in 
South Kensington, which has recently become so popular. 
He was particularly interested in the economy of fuel and 
waged war on the ill-designed grates and chimneys which 
filled rooms and streets with smoke. It was that which brought 
him in contact with Sir Thomas Bernard, another man of 
great interest from our point of view. For he was the active 
member of a remarkable body of men who met and worked 
under the grandiloquent title of a ‘Society for Improving the 
Condition and adding to the Comforts of the Poor’. The very 
title is illuminating. It was unique in its day: the one Society 


3 


By courtesy of the Royal Institution 


in London apart from religious. bodies which set out to relieve 
distress by the systematic employment of scientific knowledge- 
There was certainly plenty to do. There were very few hos- 


_pitals, and some of those existing had terrible records. Bernard 


gives an account of the conditions in a little book, Pleasure and 
Pain, which he wrote in 1818, though, curiously enough, it 
was not published until 1930. His Society founded new hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions of many kinds and strove to 
correct existing abuses. As might be expected he met with 
many difficulties which he describes with some humour. 
Rernard was treasurer of the Foundling. Hospital at the time, 
and with Rumford’s help he set the kitchens and heating 
arrangements in order. But when the same economies were 
introduced into Christ’s Hospital they broke down, t eciuse 
the cook had the perquisite of the dripping and her husband 
the perquisite of the cinders. fae 

You see, then, that this window in the corridor takes us back 
to early days of organised endeavour to apply scientific know- 
ledge to the relief of distress. And our minds run on to survey 
2ll the work in the cause of health that has been done since 
then: the innumerable hospitals where every scientific ad- 
vance has been examined for its possible usefulness, the 
Boards of Health and all other bodies which have laboured to 
prevent disease. No one of us is likely at this point to say that 
it would have been better if in this direction there had been no 
search for knowledge and no wish to apply it. 

Let us move to the next window. Rows of lanterns of a 
curious appearance stand on its shelves. They were made by 
Sir Humphry Davy. He had been asked to solve the problem 
of the lighting of fiery mines. In the search for coal it had 
become necessary to penetrate into regions wkere explosive 
gases were to be found; and many terrible accidents had oc- 
curred. Davy’s miner’s lamp was the result of a few weeks of 
experiment, and provided the solution that had been asked 
for. Beside the lamps stands the photograph of a grateful 
letter from miners of Northern England: unable to read or 
write, they have put crosses to their names. Others, like 
Stephenson, were at the same time groping their way to the 
same sort of solution. 

There also stands one of the machines which the small boys 
turned continually, causing a steel wheel to strike showers of 
sparks from a flint which they pressed against it. The sparks 
were not hot enough to fire the gases, but their feeble light 
enabled the miners to get on with their work. With the aid of 
Davy’s device mining was, and still is, carried on in compara- 
tive safety where otherwise nothing could be done. It stands 
for all those labours which in the past century have aimed at 


. the safety of the mine: and is itself one of the most effective 


at the same time we may link to organic chémistry all other 


of all those devices. That,is good, let us say. But with every 
improvement in method comes an increase in the extent of 
the work and in the numbers of the men who live by it. Mil- 
lions of people in South Wales, in the northern counties and 
elsewhere have been put in the way of earning their living. In 
these times a slump has come: the whole effort is thrown out 
of gear, and we see the pitiful spectacle of widespread unem- 
ployment in the mining areas. What are we to say? Would it 
have been better if the miner’s lamp had néver been invented 
and the progress of coal mining had been stayed? Would it be 
well to take the warning and to stop all such attempts to im- 
prove the conditions of working on the ground that a rapid 
rise in employment may result in a fall to be dreaded? - 
Here is a window in which there are many things of great 


interest. A small tube contains a little transparent liquid, 


which, we learn from the card that lies beside. it, is some’o 

the first benzene ever made. A hundred years ago gas for light- 
ing purposes was carried round in cylinders. Curious residues 
were found in the cylinders after use: and Faraday (in 1825) 
extracted the new liquid and determined its composition. 
What visions the sight of it conjures up! Benzene is the central 
figure of organic chemistry. On that ‘chemistry depends in the 
first place all our knowledge. of the materials of living bodies: 
all our attempts to understand and fight disease. Industrially, 
the dye industry hangs on benzene and the substances derived 
from it. I may remind you that since the War the dye industry 
in this country has advanced greatly and employs its hundreds 
of thousands directly, and indirectly ten times. as many. And 


‘chemistries, tremendously powerful in these days. Do we wish 


that chemistry had never functioned? Would we give up 
anesthetics, for example? Some of us are old enough to remem- 


_ was thinking of cables or telegraphy when he made the experi- 


with nothing to help us through: and we wondered how they —_— 
“stood it who had to bear the pain of long and serious opera- — 
tions in the hospital. But then the same chemistry has given 

us the poison gases of warfare. ‘Sorry, sir’, said the auctioneer 


to the would-be purchaser, “but if you want the parlour lamp 
you’ve got to take the garden roller. They’re in the same lot’. © 
Here, besides the benzene, are some cups and moulds of ~ 
wood and wax. They recall to me the whole manufacture and __ 
use of the submarine cable. I can picture the multitudes — 
engaged in the collection of the insulating materials in the 


forests and the mines, the preparation of the copper and the 


steel, the winding and the laying of the cable, and the use we © 
all make of it. The moulds at which we are looking were used 
by Faraday in his electrical experiments; and it was on his’ 
results that William Thomson was able to advise the promoters. 
of the Atlantic cable as to its proper design. Not that Faraday 


ments; he was concerned only with the electrical laws. _—_. 
This reminds us of the differences, such as they are, between - 
pure and applied science. Just as we grow in our gardens. 
annuals for our immediate pleasure, and plant shrubs m the . 3 
herbaceous border to reward us in a few years’ time; while 
with longer foresight we plant forests or give the natural # 
timber the opportunity to grow, so it is with the growth of. : 
knowledge. Often we ask for some immediate solution of a ¢ 
problem: and that is particularly true in the industry of the . 
small manufacturer. The bigger man can look further ahead... 
And when it comes to the advances of science into the un- . 
known, long vision is wanted, for no-one knows ifany usecan . 
be made of what is found. Only governments, universities, 
or free private enterprise can be expected to give attention = 
to it. Faraday works out the laws of electricity: that is in the 
background of the picture. The designer looks for the best form 


_to give to the cable and the best materials of which to make it. 


q 
That is the middle distance. For instance, the research workers . 7 
of the Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association have 
recently discovered an alloy which replaces the lead covering ; 
with the most remarkable results in the way of economy. The 
pure lead covering wore and broke as its loop swung to and 
fro in the tidal currents, but the new covering is more elastic. : 
and in other ways is as good as the old. Lastly, there are the. 
innumerable technical difficulties that occur in manufacture .. 
and laying. These. are in the foreground. Na | 
Let us turn now and look into a window on the other side 
of the corridor. There is a glass case containing a number of. 
glass tubes. They are the remains of what Faraday used. when , 
he condensed certain gases into liquids under the influence of. S 
cold and pressure. On this work, extended by others, rests the. ° 
modern industry of refrigeration. We have learnt how to use 
cold in order to keep our food supplies from going bad. We _ 
have learnt how to bring food cheaply and safely from abroad, 
being unable to produce it in sufficient quantities at home. If 
it were. cut off, the necessary readjustments would be terribly 
painful. Undoubtedly, however, this foreign supply keeps. 
down home prices and makes it difficult for our own growers 
to earn a living. How far ought we to go with our efforts in| 
this direction? It was stated recently that the avoidance in the. 
waste of fruit during its voyage from South Africa to England 
amounted to one whole shipload in the year; which improve- , 
ment was due to research into the right conditions of cold _ 
storage. Is this a'good result or a bad one? And this reminds us - 


of many such perplexities. Taking the world as a whole it 


seems impossible to use all that is produced. When the 
‘Marquis’ wheat was invented in Canada, vast regions were . ‘ 
thrown open to profitable wheat growing, and great numbers | 
of men pushed forward to take advantage of the fact. Ought — | 
we to go on trying to find new wheats now that farmers cannot . - 
find a market for what they have? Will the improvements in __ | 
the refrigeration of meat-on board ship andthe consequent 
increase in imports press still more hardly on our farmers? = 
Can our growers find advantages to be taken of their home —_ 
position, which may turn the scale in their favour? Whata 
number of difficult problems present themselves! 
Next to these old pieces of tubing are others shaped like the oe 
letter V; little pieces of platinum at the end of copper wires are. 
inserted into both sides of the V. They are tubes which Fara- __ 
day used when he worked out the laws of a process which most 
people know by the name of electro-plating. It cannot be — 
denied thiat this is an extraordinarily useful business, and 


. 


it employs great numbers of men. We should be very sorry to 
be deprived of it. There are other things of interest in this 
_ window, each with its story to tell, but we must move on. So 
_ we come to the most dramatic of all the objects in the show: 
_ the famous ring of iron wound with copper wire which was the 
_ foundation of all electrical engineering. So much was said 
_ about it two years ago that little need’be said about it now. We 
will remind ourselves only of the vastness of our modern uses 
_ of electricity. It seems to me to be a very significant fact that 
the electrical industry, born so lately of our discoveries and 
inventions, should be so active, should give so much employ- 
_ ment, and be so much employed: To my mind it fits in with 
_ the idea that we are allhap- ............ cat cae 
pier and better when westrike 
out continually on new lines. 

__ Every good workman loves an 
- occasional new tool and 
_ goes to his work with fresh 
; 


interest. 
But now we must move on 
quickly. Here is a window 
_ showing among other things 
a row of little flasks, sealed 
_ up to keep the liquids which 
; ine contain from contact 
with the air. Sixty years ago, 
_ John Tyndall filled them 
_ with broths or extracts of 
various kinds of meat and 
game. He wished to show 
_ that these would keep indefi- 
nitely if pure themselves, and 
if the air in contact with 
_ them was pure also. They, 
look quite fresh still, with 
the exception of one or two. 
_ Tyndall insisted that in 
ordinary air there are minute 
living particles, which we 
now know as bacteria. Those 
who had argued for the 
spontaneous generation of 
life had not been careful 
enough. They had allowed air 
laden with bacteria to get into 
touch with their broths. It is 
interesting to note that these 
investigations impressed 
Tyndall with the value of 
pure air. He found that the 
air at Haslemere and Hind- 
_ head was very pure, and: 
_ built himself a house there: 
and many followed his 

example. 
And now in our mind’s — 
eyes a wide vista spreads | 
' itself before us, opened up 
by this and other pioneering — py ctographs of the 


_ the tremendous importance 
_ of this invisible life to our 
_ national health, to our food, to agriculture: we recognise 
_ some bacteria as friends, some as enemies. Deadly epidemics 
_ have been stayed or prevented by such knowledge. Shall 
we wish we had been kept in ignorance? Have we allowed 
_ populations to grow too fast by removing the plagues that 
thinned them? And especially have we kept alive many who 
_ would be better dead? We must try to make up our minds on 
_ these points, and all that Mr. Huxley will have to tell us will 
beuseful, : 
__ A few steps more and we must bring the little tour to an end. 
_ Ofail the objects left to be considered we must be content with 
_ two. Here is a little collection of apparatus used by the late 
Lord Rayleigh in his work on acoustics: metal discs of various 
s, whistles of so high a pitch that very few, even of the 
est, cars can hear them. Rayleigh’s work with that of 
me into use during the War where apparatus had to 


THE LISTENER — 


Modest Apparatus—Mighty eer eas 
" S: 2 actual apparatus used by Davy (top), Faraday (middle) and Dewar Bs 
investigations. We havelearnt (bottom) which led to such results as the miner’s safety lamp, the various usesof turn a destructive stream 


electricity and the vacuum flask 


ed which would listen under water for the noises made 
arines, and on land would help to detect the where- — 
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abouts of aeroplanes and guns. Since then the importance of 
sound and its laws thrusts itself upon us more and more, in the 
long neglected design of halls fit for speech and music, in the 
construction of telephones and of loudspeakers. The control 
of sound is a peculiarly interesting question just now, because 
so many complain of the torment of noise in town, and out 
of town, and of the want of privacy in the new piles of flats. 
And in the last window of this corridor is the history of the 
vacuum flask which Dewar invented to keep his liquid air 
boiling away. The first rough attempts are there, and -in 
succession are the gradually improving patterns leading up 
to the present familiar form. I do not think we should like to 
> ree . smash up all our vacuum 
flasks, either those of us who 
make use of them in daily life 
or those who find them in- 
valuable in the laboratory and 
the factory. But it might on 
reflection be possible to find 
a reason why we should be 
better without them. 
This little tour will, I hope, 
have served to show you 
scientific’ knowledge at its 
source, and have called to 
mind the wide use that the 
world makes of it. We have 
seen, too, how many puzzling 
questions arise even from 
this broad point of view. But 
we shall have to go further. 
A large part of that which is 
still left to be considered is 
concerned with the applica- 
tion of science to the con- 
struction of the machine. We 
all know well that the 
machine can be both a bless- 
- ingand a curse. It.can pour 
'- out its products in a stream 
| sufficient for all; and yet it 
, can rob many of the oppor- 

tunity to earn. Is it possible 

to control the application of 
i science to the development 
of machinery? The growth of 
knowledge, like the rain, de- 
scends alike upon the just 
and upon the unjust: and it 
is as impossible to stay the 
former as it is to hinder the 
latter. A wise people con- 
serves its water and directs 
it into useful channels. In- 
dividual citizens may not use 
it wastefully- or selfishly. And 
certainly they may not use it 
to their neighbour’s injury; 
they may not, for example, 


upon someone else’s pro- 
perty. But there is no 
analogous control over the use of scientific results. Is any 
such control possible? 

Pure science, that which I have referred to as long-distance 
science, is international. At a scientific conference nationality 
disappears. It is when the results of science are incorporated 
into business and trade that trouble begins. To parody an old 
saying, when patents come in at the door peace flies out of the 
window. But can we avoid this competition as long as we are 
a trading and a manufacturing nation? And if we cannot, what 
are we doing as a nation to incorporate our growing knowledge, 
to add to it and to use it? Sometimes it is said with a certain 
defiance that ‘What was good for our fathers is good enough 
for us’. That is very likely to be true; but it would not be good 
enough for the fathers if they were still alive. The energy and 
the wit which made them into what they were would by now 
be making them into something else. , 

Mr. Huxley visits the research laboratories of the univer- 

(Continued on page 503) 
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HERE are four sabiecss in science which are 

interesting the public at the moment: the atom, the 

Universe, the living cell and the relation of scientific 
Reh achievement to our present discontents. The last is 
Seas intrinsically interesting, but it is ‘well that it is being 
studied because it is of far-reaching social importance. Its 
heart-breaking difficulties are largely due to its marriage 
with economics and its connection with human nature, for, 
although economics has laws of sorts, the human wills which 
are behind distribution and consumption are not amenable to 
the principles potent in subjects like mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, or even biology. The latest contribution to the 
subject comes from Sir Josiah Stamp, who addressed the 
scientists recently at Leicester on the question at the head 
of this page. The lecture* is of interest because the speaker 
is not only a distinguished economist—an._ authority, in 
Mallock’s phrase, on ‘that kind of improvement that can be 
_ measured by statistics’, but also a practical man—he is that 
ideal of my generation: a man who gets things done. 


The lecturer began by defining economic progress in the 
terse, carefully-chosen phraseology which is characteristic 


of the whole address. Economic progress is the orderly assimi- ~ 


lation of innovation into the general standard of life. 
Most of this innovation, but, of course, not all, is scientific 
innovation—improvements in engineering or in public health 
are examples. If the assimilation causes disturbances, as in the 
Luddite riots, or what is called technological unemployment, 
as at the present time, then there is a' departure from economic 
efficiency. (“A departure from economic efficiency’ is indeed 
a ludicrously mild phrase to describe the misery caused by mal- 
adjustment today.) “It is being commonly stated’, said Sir Josiah 
in his cautious vein, ‘that scientific changes are coming so 
thick and fast, or are so racicas in their nature and implications, 
that the other factors of social life, the intangibles of credit, 
the improvements in political and international organisations 
and ideas, are unequal to the task of absorbing and accom- 
modating them .«. 
nature or behaviour cannot possibly be made rapidly enough 
for the task, then in that sense science may “ruin” economic 
_ progress, and the world might be better served in the end 

if scientific innovation were retarded to the maximum rate 
of social and economic change’. It is the difference in fempo, 
as he calls it, which is the root of the troubles. The orderly 
absorption of i innovation into economic processes, he thinks, 
depends upon two kinds of balance. The first is that between 
two classes of scientific discovery, one which accelerates or 
_ makes easier the production of existing economic goods, the 
_ other which creates new kinds of needs. The second kind of 
balance, which is vital to economic progress and may be 
ruined. by over-rapid innovation, is that between the strange 
_ pair: obsolescence and depreciation. 

To illustrate the first kind of balance Sir Josiah supposed 
that in a static society, innocent of gramophones, a million 
people made boots. A labour-saving device then allowed the 
same quantity of boots to be made by half these workers 


and the price of the boots to sink correspondingly to half. 


_ Then if the demand for boots be assumed quite inelastic and 


no more be wanted, the whole population has reserve unspent 


purchasing power, saved on cheaper boots—and half-a-million 
potentially unemployed. But now the gramophone is invented; 
its manufacture finds jobs for the half million and its sale 
_ absorbs the reserve or released purchasing power. The 


progress of the past hundred years has been essentially of this — 
“order. Innovation has enabled purchased power to be released 


for new spending, first upon far more of the same article 
(at a reduced price); second, upon more of other’ things; 
third, upon new things like bicycles or wireless sets. But the 
balance has never been utopian; at the best-there have been 
economic growing pains, and when there was no balance 
the process could be very painful, the debit nearly as large as 
the credit. Further, the ‘credit’ might be purchasing power 
released not in the neighbourhood where the new mac inery 
had been introduced but far away or even abroad, and it is 


understandable that often the ‘debit’ led to disapproval of. 


all mechanisation and even to rioting. It is interesting to note, 


If changes in social forms and human 


momic progress?’ or, “Is mechanisation good or evil?’ or, to 
‘descend to ae and even trivial pe ‘Are aircraft a oe 


quite superficial. The answers to them may be inoresmes el 7 


with the fact.that innovation—invention, im 


the: minimum of suffering? eye Co 
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| Economic Progress? 


in passing, thir in the diterscare: of ‘debit’ cinaterte can outdo, 


for detailed economic jeremiad and precise calculation . of — : 


woe, a contemporary examination of the effect of the intro- , 
duction of the stage coach in the middle of the seventeenth 
century upon the post-horse industry and all that depended — . 
upon it’. This first kind of balance has been, in fact, so ill- 
adjusted in actual practice that acute distress has always a 
accompanied the admittedly. greater benefits of innovation. 
The second kind of balance is of more technical thanigeneral _ 
interest. The ‘latest’ machinery can go on working excellently 
for many years but long before it is done for a new invention o 
or improvement may so outmode it that it has to be scrapped. — 
The new thing may do the old job a shade better or more 


cheaply, but this small gain may be trifling: compared with the — E 
loss caused by the supersession. 


Here again something — 
remedial can be done if gain and loss occur in the same area, 
but distress arises when they do not. ‘A responsible socialist _ 
community’, comments Sir Josiah, ‘would see each time that 
the gain was worth while, but competitive individuals’, he 

adds, ‘have no collective responsibility’. It is a fact that the 
majority of modern innovation does not pay the costs of 
obsolescence; it does not proceed by orderly and natural 
physical renewal’ or substitution. Fashionable life with a 
machinery, in other words, is much shorter than physical life, ¥> 
and this is unfortunately true of human skill and training too. 4 
After a thorough discussion of these points the lecturer — ay 
concludes. ‘Under an individualistic form of society, it is diffi- y 
cult to alter the social technique of change, and to make its 
credits really pay for its debits, and make all the people who 4 
gain by the profits on new capital pay also for the losses on 
prematurely displaced capital, or the gainers by cheapness and “3 
variety pay the human costs of unemployment and the skill — 
no longer wanted’. He then adds with startling” directness, — 
‘The basic economic reason for social unemployment relief i aS; 
not the humanitarian argument of social obligation against — 4 


distress, or the arguments against revolution, but the plain * 
argument that the gainers by innovation should bear the losses _ 
of innovation’. How many readers of this would accept itin 
its entirety? He does not, however, advocate that at presenta 
firm which introduces a new labour-saving appliance must — 4 
make itself responsible for the labour the new appliance has +4 
displaced. But ‘on the whole’, in our community now, it has — $ 1 
come to that; possibly, some day, over the civilised world, it 
may come to that. Sir Josiah points out the course which j is a 
better than this desperate state, the course which might be. * fe 
attained by a more informed and deliberate planning against — 
the-maladjustments of innovation, but he is not very hopeful _ 
about its achievement at present. It might be done in one par- _ 
ticular country if the social organisation and the political 
wisdom were forthcoming, but in larger communities it would 
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require, he thinks, qualities far beyond anything yet attainable. 


One of the ways out, he thinks, is for all classes to become _ 
economically and socially minded. He does not mean by this 
that ‘technocracy’ should take charge or even that government — f 
should be by scientific technique. Life is much too complex ; 
for these simplicities. What is necessary is that a larger propor- 
tion of the best brains of the countey should work i in the ee ‘ - 
and act on their knowledge. eo 

There are some questions often asked which do. not. arise. 
in this discussion. For example, ‘Is science inimical to £60" £5 
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ment on the “bookie”? Questions like ee as facts are, are 
enough but they do not get us far forward. We have to oe ’ 


ideas, new fashions—comes apparently | out 0 ‘the blue; it can- 
not be prevented; for good or ill there it is. It can be. checked 

in particular areas but it cannot be universally Tees One — iF. 
of the real questions about innovation is consequently the 
one which Sir Josiah has discussed: how can it be ted 3 f 
life so that it brings to man the maximum of contentment 


TT aking Stock of Our Social Machinery 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


Our esate service, our local governments and our voluntary bodies have worked pretty well in solving the pleas of the past; are 
we now up against a different set of problems which requires a different kind of administrative organisation?’ This is the challenge 


put by Lord Eustace Percy in introducing the series of talks on ‘Some British Institutions’, in which different speakers will describe 
< Sy those three branches of our administration 


LL history shows that a nation which fails to keep its 
administrative machinery up to date is a nation on the 
edge of disaster. The old French monarchy failed in 
its reform schemes before the French Revolution 
largely because the old French system of administration had 
_ become so appallingly inefficient that it could not get the 
work done. In the same way, anyone who does any serious 
political thinking just now must have been struck by the fact 
_ that the main difficulty of reform in an old and highly organised 
country like ours is that so many plans, which look well on paper, 
do not seem to work out in practice. When a nation begins to 
find itself tied up in a deadlock of this kind, it must make an 
urgent effort to find out why its fine plans do not work. Do 
they fail simply because they are bad in themselves? Or do 
__ they fail just for lack of enough money and enough men to do 
the job? Would our present civil service, our present local 
governments and our present voluntary bodies, as now 
organised, be able to do the job if only they could appoint more 
officials and pay better salaries? Or, again, is it the admin’strative 
system itself that is wrong? Our civil service, our local govern- 
ments and our yoluntary bodies have worked pretty well in 
solving the problems of the past; are we now up against a 
__ different set of problems which requires a different kind of 
administrative organisation? Or, finally, is our administration 
_ at fault, nat in its organisation, but in its spirit and its methods 
of operation? That is, perhaps, the most serious question of all. 
It is easy enough to change an organisation. If we were to 
decide, for instance, to sweep away our local education authori- 
ties tomorrow and to centralise the whole administration of our 
schools as they do in France, that would mean a stiff political 
fight, but no more. But, as the history of the last forty years 
has shown, it is a much longer and more difficult job to change 
the spirit of our educational administration, to give teachers 
more responsibility and to convert inspectors from dictators into 
helpers and advisers. We have done that; perhaps now we need 
to restore more responsibility to parents and governing bodies 
of schools, and that may take even longer and be even more 
difficult. 


Are Our Institutions Getting Rusty? 


These are some of the questions which | every citizen ought to 
be considering at the present moment. I do not suppose 
this series of talks will provide an answer to them, but they 

~ ought to help listeners to provide an answer for themselves. 
And there is no country in the world where these questions 
ought to be so deeply studied as in Great Britain, just because 
there is no country in the world which has developed a system 
of administration so well adapted to good government and 
social welfare as we have done. All the three sets of institutions 
which are to form the subject of these talks—the civil service, 
local government and voluntary service—are péculiarly British 
institutions. As in the“seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
we taught the world the secret of representative self-government, 
_ so in the nineteenth century we showed the world how a self- 
_ governing nation can be not only free but efficient, employing 
: expert officials as its servants, but not allowing them to become 
its masters. But, for that very reason, these institutions are old 
_ and they may be getting rusty. If so, we may be in greater 
_ danger of being paralysed by institutions which we have really 
_ outgrown than foreign democracies which have never had so 
_ efficient a system. Are our servants becoming inefficient; or 
are they, perhaps, becoming our masters? That, I think, is 
the reason why we are being asked in these ee to take stock of 
> all this <r <u gape i 
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1 the other anes in our stock-taking I think we shall have 
on our guard against treating these institutions as mere 

of machinery. I have said they are peculiarly British, and 
iF did not mean that they merely” anes to be: a British 


something in the British character. The three British institutions 
which we are considering grow naturally out of British habits of 
thought. Let us see how they have grown. In the first place, we 
are naturally a political people; and that means that we attach 
less importance to politics than other nations. That may sound a 
paradox, but its meaning is simple. We have a natural aptitude 
and liking for forming associations to do community jobs. 
Foreigners often joke about our love for committees, but it is 
fortunate for us that committee meetings satisfy our social in- 
stincts almost as well as tea parties. The result is that, as soon as 
we realise a public need, whether it be for checking tuberculosis 
among children in a slum, or assisting emigration, or providing 
books for hospitals, some voluntary organisation springs easily 
into being. If you want a real insight into the extent of all this 
activity, you have only to become a Member of Parliament for a 
year and deal with requests for subscriptions to voluntary asso- 
ciations formed for public purposes. 

- But, again, being a political people and having this natural 
instinct for association, we pass quite easily from this kind of 
voluntary organisation to local government organisation. If you 
exaynine the business of a local authority you will find a whole 
gradation of combinations between local government and volun- 
tary. enterprise. There are the institutions which are wholly 
supported out of the rates and taxes and managed by committees 
of local councillors, like municipal hospitals, roads and sewers. 
Then there are all the institutions which are in varying degrees 
managed by mixed committees, composed partly of local coun- 
cillors and partly of representatives of voluntary associations, 
and financed partly from rates and taxes and partly from endow- 
ments and subscriptions, like Church schools and infant welfare 
centres. Finally, there are the purely voluntary associations with 
which the officials of local authorities closely co-operate, as, for 
instance, teachers and school managers of council schools co- 
operate with the Boy Scout organisation. Even in the sphere of 
purely municipal work, one is constantly getting new combina- 
tions of municipal and voluntary effort. For instance, it was only 
last winter that Guildford set its unemployed to work on a 
municipal Lido, financed partly out of rates and partly by volun- 
tary subscription. 


Limitations of the Volunteer Worker 


But, finally, as Englishmen and Scotsmen have gone on satis- 
fying their community needs by this apparently complicated 
alliance of public and private enterprise, they have made a dis- 
covery. They have found that volunteers will do any amount of 
active personal work to help their neighbours, but that volun- 
teers are not much good at sitting in an office and doing the dull 
but necessary work of office administration. For that you need 
the permanent official, the man who makes a profession of ad- 
ministration. And here comes in another characteristic of the 
Englishman or Scotsman, the characteristic of hard-headedness. 
If he needs a permanent official, he wants him to be really 
permanent; if he needs a professional administrator, he wants 
him to be really a professional, not an amateur masquerading as 
a professional. In old days, say a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
government departments in London were filled with more or 
less untrained men jobbed into posts by the King or his 
Ministers, or the friends of his Ministers. Curiously enough, the 
English people put up with this so long as patronage of this 
kind was mainly in the hands of the King; but when, after the 
Reform Bill, the House of Commons threatened to substitute 
itself for the Crown as the dispenser of patronage, we began very 
soon to professionalise our civil service. Thus we have escaped 
the evil which has been the besetting sin of other democracies, 
jobbery by political parties. We have insisted that our civil 
servants, like our soldiers and sailors, shall be. servants of the 
Crown, not servants of the House of Commons. But, at the same 
time, this. does not mean that we expect our civil service to be 


like the old-Prussian civil service—a mere official bureaucracy. 


We expect our civil servants, on the contrary, to be, as it were, 
the presiding officers, the advisers, the helpers, and, where 


ssary, the pcre hing of our old complicated system ‘of | 


_ That, at any rate, is a fair description of what we expect from 
all departments in Whitehall which have to deal with local 
ernment; and it is not only in local government that you have 
ese combinations between public and private enterprise. You 
have, for instance, the combination between the Ministry of — 


Health and the approved Insurance Societies, and you will notice - 


‘that the new schemes of agricultural organisation which are 
Pbciric worked out by the Minister of Agriculture are really a new 
form of co-operation between public officials aan voluntary 
associations. 


Dangers of Bureaucracy 
_ ~ This, I suggest, is the kind of way in which we have got to 
focus this whole subject of public administration. It is quite’ 
obvious that, as our social life has become more complicated, the . 
_ professional administrator has come to play a greater and greater . 
part in that life. He has superseded, in whole or in part, many 
- of our voluntary enterprises. In many departments of public. 
administration the civil service has been forced. to exercise, or. 


has drifted into exercising, very much the same kind of despotic. 
authority as the old Prussian bureaucracy. The permanent offi-. 


cials of local authorities have also tended to become more and 
more a bureaucracy. That is one of the tendencies of which we 


have to take stock. But fundamentally we have to look at the. 
whole of this system as a continual effort to find the right balance. 
between voluntary work and public administration, between’ 


free co-operation and authority. The balance has to be struck at 


different points in different departments of public work, and it: 
has to be struck at different points at different periods; but i it has. 


always to be struck somewhere. 


Under this heading we shall publish, as occasion offers, the brief explanatory topical talks which are now included as ‘ar of the 
_ broadcast news service 


Pen Gerad the Little Entente 


‘THE THREE MEN who are meeting in Sinaia, in Rumania, may, 
weight the balance between peace and war in Europe in the next . 
ten years. They represent the biggest allied territorial area in- 


Europe, and a population only second in point of size to Ger- 


many’s 60,000,000. Edward Benesh of Czechoslovakia is the ’ 
father of the Entente. His motto is: ‘Observe, analyse, decide and — 

. act’. His mind is clear, and as hard_as his own native rocks, 
and as agile as wartime diplomacy forced it to be. Before he was 
thirty he had helped Masaryk to organise Czech and Slovak against - 
Austria-Hungary. And“in Russia 70,000 ‘Czechoslovaks held up 
1,000,000 German troops and prisoners who would otherwise 
‘have been hurled on to the Western front. He has seen thirteen 


_ Cabinets, and if he sees three more he will even beat M. Briand’s 


record of fifteen. Owing to his untiring work for peace he has been 
described as the ‘itinerant orator and. perpetual president of - 
' assemblies’. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if his own country,» 
once established, were too small for him. He still knows how to 


play off one opponent against the other, just as brilliantly as he 
did when playing football for a Prague club in his student days. . 


Nicholas Titelescu of Rumania, with his clever, attractively 
ugly face with its Asiatic cast, is a brilliant linguist. Unlike 


Benesh and Jevtitch of Yugoslavia, he once belonged to Bucha- 


rest’s jeunesse dorée. Some people will tell you that he is the real | 
power behind the Entente. He is certainly a fit team-mate for. 
M. Benesh. 

Jevtitch of Yugoslavia is a typical-patriotic farmer. His mind. 
thinks in straight lines. He is. immensely ,popular in Central : 
Europe though he isn’t so much in the ‘news’ as the other twoare. 

All three statesmen are anxious to tell the world that they are 


not ‘satellites of France’. The alliance was re-organised in Janu-— 


ary last to prevent the smaller nations from being moved about> 
as: pawns on the chess-board of the Four Great European. 
Powers. This, they point out, includes France. M. Benesh. 
asserted, at the time, that they only wanted to co-ordinate their. 
- foreign and their economic policy, so as to be able to concen-’ 
trate on their internal problems which are urgent. Czechoslo- 


vakia’s fear of the new Germany is increased by 3,500,000 Ger-. 
mans within her frontiers who are becoming more sympathetic. 


to Hitlerism as a result of unemployment. Added to this, a 

Czech Fascist and a Slovak Fascist party led by Benesh’s Sonne 
general, Rudolf Gajda, who, by the way, is a K:C.B., is gaining 
strength. So Czechoslovakia would welcome Austria as a partner’ 
in the Entente. Rumania and Yugoslavia, however, don’t care’ 
_ twopence for Anschluss. They are only worried at reported flir- 
pans between Dr. Dollfuss and Otto Habsburg. As you know, 
- the Duke Otto is heir to the Hungarian throne. No doubt the 
_ Little aed would like to see Poland within the alliance. 


eres semi-private, semi-public and local public enterprises. 
of the individual. We hall need to ae ae scope for indivi- 


out, or if local governments and the civil service fell into a 


Italy are now striving after. The Fascist conception, as ITunder- 


we must have instruments in our hands which will meet the. 


_do not lose that balance of which I have spoken; for in the scales, 


News in the Making Bie ae 


-who had, however, mistakes 


better reading of Bloom- 


going too far i in the direction of official Tee that what w 
shall need most in the future, if we are to surmount the problems 


dual freedom and individual independence. But that is only asa 
personal opinion; what really matters is that, if we were to lose: — 
the balance altogether—if voluntary social service were crowded 


she i> 


Englishmen and Scotsmen attach supreme importance oad “ 
which has been their great ronteibusign to oe science of govern- : 
ment. i 


Efficiency Plus Freedant 


That something i is, indeed, what other countries like be 


stand it, is to focus the whole range of social work in one great 
organisation, the Fascist Party, so that, from the smallest matter. 
of co-operation between neighbours to the highest problem of, 
State policy, the citizen shall be able to work and express himself. 
as a member of the party. We have tried to get the same kind of. 
focus for all our public activities, but we have got it in a different, 
and I think a better, way—in the way I have tried to describe.: 
We must take stock of all this, for we are entering a new age, and: 


needs of that age. But, in taking stock, let us be careful that we, 


of that balance lie two things, neither of which we can afford to. x; 
lose—British administrative skill = British freedom. : 


2 


Poland would surely support them in a serucuint but aie still 
feels herself strong enough to follow a ‘Polish’ policy. Besides, 
Czechoslovakia is a commercial rival. 

The problem of the new Germany worries Czechoslovakia; 
Yugoslavia keeps an anxious eye on the new Italy; so that what — 
with Austria and Germany and the Habsburgs, the three wise’ 
men of Central Europe will have enough to think about in Sinaia ; 


in the next few days. on 3 
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A somewhat easier crossword than usual, but the » Sremten’ 
number of entries contained some mistake. LEAF-RICKING 
and LEAF-LICKING are excellent alternatives for 2 Across, 


but are unfortunately i incor- _ as, 
rect. Failure to recognise ACETATE eT TeTet NTE ‘ 
ARGS IRIR JEL PUle |, 


the reference to Spenser in 
15 Across accounted for 
ASSAIL in numerous cases, 
and many failed also with 
z ‘Across (see the Oxford 
English eh. under 

). > Phe variant’ ’ 

HORKEY for 22 Across, — rR | 

offered by one competitor, — 


bio le]= 
pine Esco 
n> plelelz= aa 
BEBE ES RE 


elsewhere, seems to be the 


field, but the consequent 


STORK at 16 Down does [elopetrfetctointote S 
not satisfy the clue. MITE, sie. 


offered for 18 -Across, takes no account of st straw and volume, 
GUIAC (37 Across) and DOL-LOP (42 Across) are pe | 


_ The prizewinners are as follows : 


~H. A. Clement (Clapham); W. B. Fag, (London); R. W. Fair tight by 
Hardman (Eastbourne); P. E. Herrick (London); G . M, Jenkin-Jones uty) 2 Vm 
M. Levy (South Hackney); Lewis Fondo: G. B. Newport Ne eer Miss ss Jaa 
7s B. Parker (Clitheroe); A. C. Ruffhead (Harrow); W. A. Starbuck oleae Ee ‘sf 
Stoll (London); Miss M, Walton (Candover); and E. aa Whitcom! be (Bewdley) 1 
- NOTES. : 
: Across.—2. W. H. Davies, Rich Days; 32, Keats, ‘La Pelle Dame Sane Al lids 
15. Faérie Queene, VIL, vii, 38; 18. Matt. vii. . Lome; 22. Ballad by R. Bloom-* 
field; 24. Herrick The he Hock-Cart; 29. H. CK September in Australia; 3 
2 Chron. ix, 29; 39. Thomson, Autumn; 42. Dailon): ‘ 
a Oger S=septem; 6. or ales Sa 
ised in other counties: ertfor 1. Sco 
AS. ipa a Last Rose. of Ee Sdeumee 26. R. RL. 8. ee 
worth, 7 Saad Reaper - 
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HE antithesis of beauty is ugliness, but if art, as I 

have consistently maintained in these articles, is a 

wider concept than beauty, and may even include 
: ugliness, it is only proper to ask what then is art’s 
antithesis. Obviously, I think, it is vulgarity. Vulgarity, as 
Oscar Wilde said (or ought to have said), is the only sin. But, 
says Mr. George Robey (in his recent reminiscences, Looking 
Back on Life), ‘1 believe in honest 
vulgarity. So did Shakespeare—and 
if he didn’t know what was what 
nobody on earth ever did. . . . Honest 
vulgarity is the finest antidote I know 
to present-day hypocrisy’. So appar- 
ently it is not a simple matter; vul- 
garity is not a merely negative affair. 
There is honest vulgarity, and there 
is another kind of vulgarity, presum- 
ably dishonest. And honest vulgarity 
consists in knowing, like Shake- 
speare, what is what. Perhaps a 
consideration of the subject from 
the point of view of the plastic arts 
will enlighten us. 
_ Vulgarity in its original sense 
‘means the taste of the vulgus, the 
common or uneducated mass of 
people. But there is good taste and 
bad taste, and that the taste of the 
common people is not always bad 
taste is proved by all kinds of folk 
art, which are generally not only in 
good taste, but in certain periods far 
superior to the debased products of 
cultured taste. Vulgarity, therefore, 
cannot be made a class distinction; it 
is bad taste in any grade of society, 
and I doubt if any age of history has 
been free from it. But mercifully 
most vulgar art perishes, though 
perhaps there might be something 
to be said for preserving specimens of it in a Museum of 
Horrors, in which everyone engaged in the production of 
objects of use and ornament would be compelled to spend a 
‘penitential (or propzdeutic) period. Actually such a museum 
exists, or did exist, at Stuttgart in Germany; it was only one 
section of the Museum, and the choice of objects was not 
faultless (there were more appropriate ones in the other sec- 
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| Vulgarity—the Antithesis of Art 


Tea-urn, from the catalogue of the Great Exhibition, 
I851 
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tions of the Museum). But ashtrays ‘in the shape of water- 
closets, toilet-rolls printed with patriotic mottoes, beer-mugs 
in the shape of Bismarck (or Hindenburg) were some of the 
more memorable exhibits. 

Inappropriateness is perhaps the basis of our objection to 
this kind of vulgarity. Psychologically I think we should find 
that the motives behind vulgarity in general have much in 
common with the motives behind 
laughter which were discussed by 
Professor Flugel in THE LISTENER a 
fortnight ago. Vulgarity is often 
desperately serious, but some of the 
theories used to explain laughter 
could be adapted to vulgarity. 
Vulgarity is, like humour, a con- 
venient method of draining off super- 
fluous energy; ‘contrast’ and ‘incon- 
gruity’ are characteristics of its mode 
of operation, and certainly the ‘de- 
gradation’ theories which lay em- 
phasis on the elements of superiority, 
contempt or hostility could find 
ample support in vulgar objects. 
That a sexual tendency is present is 
shown, not only in the usual type of 
music-hall ‘vulgar joke’, but in many 
of the specimens of so-called works 
of art assembled in the Stuttgart 
museum. Perhaps this amounts to no 
more than saying that vulgarity is 
often humorous, but actually some 
general psychological theory could 
be found which would explain all 
these departures from human dig- 
nity. 

But vulgarity, and the laughter it 
involves, has its social value, as Mr. 
Robey realises. As he says, it is the 
finest antidote to hypocrisy. But that 
is ‘honest’ vulgarity, or shall we say, 
vulgarity justified by the abuses it corrects. There remains dis- 
honest vulgarity, and I think we shall find that this is simply 
vulgarity badly presented. Even on the music-hall stage, we 
prefer vulgarity to be expressed by an artist, and a joke made 
by George Robey is not quite the same when it is made by 
someone else. And though Ruskin thought that this quality 
had rendered ‘some of quite the greatest, wisest, and most moral 


eS loseteren t ) a | i i -cordi ipti * the latter in 
7 eenth-century vulgarity in a German pendant (left) and nineteenth-century ladles (right). According to the descriptions of the fat 
tre resem Bahib ition Gatlogte, they ‘have certainly kept pace with the increasing taste of the age and the demand for the beautiful 
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of English writers almost useless for our youth’, no one now- 
adays would condemn Chaucer or Shakespeare for their vul- 
garity. Vulgar they certainly are on occasions, but with such 
vigour and artistry that anyone not wholly inhuman accepts the 
matter for the sake of the manner. It is possible that there are 
certain grades of vulgarity that no artistry could redeem, but 
perhaps the ideas they express could never by any chance 
enter a sensitive mind. Most of us are compelled almost daily 
to wait and stare at hoardings covered with advertisements, 
ninety per cent. of which are frankly and even obscenely vul- 
gar; but if one asks oneself, could a good artist have rendered 
the same idea in an acceptable manner, I think in most cases 
one has to confess that he could. Why, in spite of that, adver- 
tisement agents go out of their way to find artists who are so 
excessively crude that they must be quite rare, 1s one of the 
mysteries of the commercial age. Like film producers and 


ceros, a honeycomb with bees, a pastoral scene, lion’s paws, and 
€upid’s bows and arrows ; 


theatrical managers, they must be actuated by false and fan- 
tastic notions of what the public wants. Some of the large 
advertising concerns should be able to test the matter statis- 
tically, but it is not sufficient to compare what they would call 
high-brow advertisements with the vulgar and undoubtedly 
effective ones. What we need is a comparison of vulgarity well 
done and vulgarity badly done. The results might surprise 
the wiseacres of the advertising world. 

We conclude, then, that vulgarity is either honest or dis- 
honest. When it is honest, it is aesthetically effective and acts as 
an antidote to all kinds of social abuses—hypocrisy, snobbery 
and over-refinement;—when it is dishonest it is merely an 
exhibition of bad taste. We are vulgar, not because of what we 
say, but because of our manner of saying it. It is a mode of 
expression, determined by the sensitiveness of our feelings. 
Whether we wear a loud tie, or speak in a loud voice, or with 
a bad accent; whether we make rude noises when eating or 
complete our toilet in public; whether we have cushions of 
screaming satin (complete with tassels) or receiving-sets in 
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The vulgarity of inappropriateness—a papier-maché paper-rack ) 


the shape of cathedrals—it is always a failure in sensibility. 
Whether a fine sensibility is.inherited or acquired is another 
question; but granted a modicum of it, it seems educable. 
The unfortunate fact is that it rarely accompanies whatever 
other qualities make for success in the commercial world. 

$ HERBERT READ 


Further views on the question of taste in art are expressed by 
Mr. }. E. Barton,-reviewing Miss Margaret Bulley’s ‘Have 
You Good Taster’ on page 516 of this issue. : 


A highly successful Week-end Conference of listeners from 
rural areas in Yorkshire was held at Harrogate on Sep- 
tember 23-24, under the auspices of the Yorkshire Area 
Council for Broadcast Adult Education. Some fifty men and 
women attended the sessions, many of whom had come long 
distances, some of them seventy or eighty miles, in order to 
be present. The fact that not a few of these live and work 
in tiny hamlets, occasionally as far as twelve miles from a 
railway station, is evidence of the keenness which inspired 
their interest in the movement. The principal features of the 
Conference were addresses from two of the broadcast speakers 
in the autumn session. Members of drama groups and 
branches of Women’s Institutes in particular were interested in 
the address by Dr. L. du Garde Peach, in which he outlined 
the course of talks he proposes to give on the North Regional 
wavelength. There will probably be a large number of groups 
to listen to what he has to say on the subject of ‘Playwriting 
by Drama Circles’. Several discussion groups are contem- 
plating entering seriously upon the task of writing their own 
plays, and Dr. Peach offered to read through those which were 
considered to be most satisfactory if the Yorkshire Area 
Council would arrange to collect and sift through the material 
sent in. At another session of the Conference Professor 
Scott-Watson discussed a number of outstanding problems 
of agriculture and rural life with which he intends to deal at 
the microphone. His address proved so attractive to his 
audience that a lengthy discussion followed and the meeting 
had to be closed before all those who wished to make a 
contribution to it had spoken, 
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Rates of Subscription to “The Listener’:— 
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Through the Publishers (including postage): 
Twelve months (Foreign) 19s. 6d., twelve months 
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‘The Listener’, 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
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‘The Man with the Fish-stick’—a finger painting by a boy aged 4h years 


By courtesy of the Shaw School, New York 


Learning by Living 


By RUTH SHAW 3 


In this talk the author tells, in Basic English, how children may be taught in play to express themselves freeiy, while at the same time 


gaining the elements of knowledge upon which their later education can be securely built up 


RUE knowledge is only possible through experience, 
and experience comes through the use of the senses. 
How the teacher or mother may best take part in the 
development of this experience is the great question. 
When boys and girls come to school they have had four or five years 
of education through the mother and those round them. In addi- 
tion they have the knowledge got naturally through seeing, touch- 
ing, and feeling. If the teacher or the mother is a guide, a kind 
helping friend with a true feeling for the young and a desire to 
make them free—using this word in the better sense—she will 
have a great effect on the growth of the mind and the body and 
on the ideas of right and wrong by which behaviour is controlled. 
The important thing is to give boys and girls simple materials 
for working out their ideas and feelings. The normal child is 
naturally a moving and acting being, giving out his feelings in 
play. The cat teaching its young the art of going after a rat is a 
good example of the use of play. It is the same with the boy in 
his play. He takes the beds and tables as horses or houses or any- 
thing needed for his purpose. The teacher makes use of these 
forms of play, which are the boy’s inventions and not copied 
from others. He may make errors but he has got his knowledge 
through experiences which he himself has had. 

Joining Experiences to Words : 

It is not possible for the teacher or mother to be certain of 
everything which is going on in the young mind; but if they are 
true friends the boy will unconsciously give them ideas which 
may be used as a help in training. In fact, the teacher has to get 
down to the simple roots of arithmetic, history, and all other 
branches of knowledge on which later work in school education 
may be based.. The mother will quickly see these simple roots in’ 
everyday experiences; and in this way she will be a support to 
the er in the school. , 
With the very young who are making a start at reading; the~ 


words and stories based on mind-pictures and experiences may 
be acted. The experiences which-go with a word are the most in- 
teresting things. When a letter or word comes up for the first 
time, do something with it. Let it be acted out. Take down in 
writing what is said, so that you, the mother or teacher, have, 
then, a new idea for keeping the learner interested. The act of 
writing is an automatic process, quite different from reading, and 
has ‘to be taken separately. ~ pot : 


The new idea is given’to the teacher or mother in exchange for 
the pleasure of reading stories made by others. In this way little 
ones of even four or five years have given the teacher their most 
secret thoughts. With this system, ‘reading’, as such, is not start- 
ed at any fixed time. The boy or girl is so interested in what is at 
the back of the word that the learning of the word itself is more 
or less automatic. Here is a story taken down word for word by 
the teacher of a little boy six years-old about “Noah and Noah’s 
Ark’. In the story you will see how a little boy is attempting: to 
make an adjustment of the behaviour of older persons in relation 
to his ideas of the right thing to do. 

Noah and his three sons built a boat. The boat*was a house-boat, 

and. it was.an ark. ‘How big is it?’ asked a wicked man. Noah said, 
‘It is big, big, big. But not big enough for the wicked’, It really was 
big enough for wicked men, but Noah and God said they couldn’t go 
in, 
It took Noah and his sons a lot of years to build it, because it-was 
big, big. After they built it, they had to put in furniture for Noah and 
his three sons and their wives. For the animals and creeping things, 
birds and. bugs, they put only food and no furniture. Animals have 
no furniture, but people, yes! Some people would like to_be like 
animals and not to have to get furniture, but my mother likes pretty 
furniture, and she would not have gone in the ark unless she was one 
of the wives there—Noah’s wife, because Noah owned the.ark. 

The. wicked people laughed because they thought that the boat 
would not take to the. sea, because there was no sea. But they knew 
better when the rain came, that Noah was right. It rained for forty 
days and forty nights, and the people saw the sea being borned right 
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put of the rain, and they ran up the hills. The hills got covered witi 
water. Then the wicked went up the mountains. Then the mountains 
began to get wet by the water that came up, and the people got dead 
because the sea covered them. The animals and ceceping things in the 
ark did not get dead; but those outside got dead, dead. 

Noah made all the animals be good until the water came to the 
top of the world. Then Noah said, while they were in the ark, they 
had not to fight; and the whole world was quiet, and there was none 
of this naughty business going on. ; 

Then God stopped killing with the sea. Some people, if they are 
bad, you can’t stop them unless you kill them. God had stopped them. 
Now the ark rested on Mount Ararat, and Noah sended a bird out. 
This bird was good and strong, but he didn’t come back, because he 
had strong wings and not much sense. Then Noah sent out a pigeon 
and it came back once, and the second time with a leaf in his mouth, 
but the third time he didn’t come back, because he had a place to stay. 
Now Noah opened the window and saw dry land. If he had looked 
out before he need not have sent the bird. But Noah was tired, be- 
cause he had worked so hard, feeding the animals He was glad to open 
the door, and said, ‘Out you go animals, and take good care of your- 
selves’ 

So they left, and God said to Noah, ‘I am never going to put the 
flood again on the world, even if all the people are wicked’. 

He put a rainbow in the sky to mean that he was not going to do it 
again, Everybody was dead, and the world was quiet. But Noah and 
his big family, they had quite a party, without having the naughty 
people who were dead. 


Arithmetic and 
Everyday Life 
The teaching of 
arithmetic frequently 
gives serious trouble. 
But its root ideas may 
all be made clear at 
the start, if they are 
based on the simple 
experience of the 
senses. What at first 
seems hard will 
become clear to the 
young learner 
through his relations 
with other boys and 
girls and his family, 
or playthings. He has 
been given attention, 
food, and so on, from 
birth. These things 
are an addition to his 
everyday existence. 
In teaching what it 
is right to do to 
others, he will get the 
idea of division; and 
when things are given ; 
away there comes the idea of subtraction; then, as he gives, so 
does he get back—in other words, addition is again put into 
use; multiplication is simply addition in a quicker form. These 
examples of the rules of arithmetic are quite clear to the boy 
and girl because they come across the same sort of thing in 
their everyday existence. These rules of arithmetic may be put 
into the form of play, so that they get the idea of division, 
subtraction, and addition. 


Painting from Within 

Painting is a very good way of helping boys and girls in 
recording their observations and putting down their stories. We 
have to make this as simple for the learner as talking. Pencils, 
paint and so on are of little use because they are the materials 
of the expert. There was no simple painting material, so one 
had to be made. After months of work I have at last got one to 
which the boys and girls of my school have given the name of 
‘Finger-Paints’*. 

In ‘Finger-Painting’ we have everything needed for play— 
hands, water, soft earth, colour and paper. And it gives some- 
thing which other forms of play do not—a record which may 
be kept. The paper gives a record not only of the play but of 
the feelings, at the time, of those who are playing.- With the 
knowledge that he is free—in the true sense of the word—the 
learner is able to get on happily with his play, untroubled by 


the suggestions or opinions of other persons; but helped by - 


their approval at the end. At the same time, he gives the teacher 
as complete a record as possible of himself. 


*Finger-Paint’ itself is not at present quite ready for general use; but it will not be long before all the necessary materials are sent over to London _ 
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How finger-painting is done 
: By courtesy of the Shaw School, New York 


First, last, and all the time tne teacher or mother has to have 


as much knowiedge as she is able-to get, but it is most important — 
for her to keep this knowledge to herself till the time comes to ~ 
make use of it. The learner on his side has to get as much as 
possible worked out by himself, make discoveries, and let things 


come from within. 


The three chief things in ‘Finger-Painting’ are the instru- 


ment, the material, and the recording substance. The instru- 


ment is.the body ‘itself, chiefly the hands and “fingers—which — 


are used, in place of brushes, for all the work. So the material 
is named ‘Finger-Paint’ It is a sort of soft, coloured earth. The 


recording substance is paper. Everywhere these -materials-are _ 


used. by boys and girls as a natural part of their play. 

Here is a list of some of the things which the learner will 
slowly get right through experience: how much paint to put on, 
when only one colour is needed, and when it is best to have 
more, what colours to take, what motions of the hand or arm 
give a certain effect, which hand to do a thing with and when 


~~ 


f 
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two. are necessary, and what sort of things to make pictures of. 


Let the paint be used for play; it is a form of play. Pine 
Education may be used to put right unhealthy. tendencies. 
This is specially true in ‘Finger-Painting’. One little girl of nine 
years old made pic- 
tures of chains with 
black paint again and 
again. She was, asone 
might say, ~ chained 
within herself, by 
fears and - troubles. 
After she had got her 


in these pictures, she 
madenomore chains, 
but now does very 
beautiful pictures in 
all sorts of colours. 
There was a.complete 
change in her out- 
look. She became 
much ‘better in her 
school work, and 
physically stronger. 
She herself had put 
the trouble right. 


would do nothing 
about reading or 
writing. He made a 
number of pictures 
about strange and 
disgusting -looking 
; animals, in black or 
dark brown. He said they were ‘Awful Things’. “Where do 
you ever see these Awful Things, Alexander?’ I said to him. 
‘In the place you go when your eyes are shut’, was his answer. 
After he had made nothing but these ‘Awful Things’ for some 
weeks, he got the feeling that he was able to put them to death 
by rubbing them out. His paintings then became quite different. 
He made no more ‘Awful Things’ because he had no more fear 
of them. He made a start with his reading; in fact he got through 
three reading books in five weeks. He had got over his fears 
' himself. 


The Right Selection of Words 


: There are other ways of giving the-same sort of help to your 
boy and girl. The most important of all -is the right selection 
of words, and in my opinion the 850 words of Basic English, 
the discovery of Mr. C. K. Ogden of Cambridge University, 
are the best for the purpose—because all the root ideas about 
which I have been talking are covered by them. For the young, 
words take the place of simple pointing. Your baby makes signs 


by pointing; sometimes at things and sometimes at simple 


feelings. Later come the words; and those words are frequently 


not at the right level for the young mind. A mist of words clearly _ 
has a bad effect. That is why it is necessary for the words to be 
“wo Mee 


so simple. © 


In Mr, S. E. Winbolt’s article on ‘The Summer’s Digging’, 
Tintagel Castle should have read *. . . the Arthurian connection with which is 
definitely disproved’ instead of ‘not’, as printed. gah : s 
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HE first- picture I wish to talk about i isa tragedy, the. 

second a comedy and the third a drama. ‘I Was a Spy’* 

is a War story dealing with Belgium under the German 
- occupation. We are shown most of the ramifications of 

. St -'a Pvivitinn spy system that carried information during that occu- 

; 

7 


pation to the allied headquarters. Now in a story like this it is 
“-very easy to over-step the bounds of possibility, and in one or 
’ two instances in this particular film this has been done. For in- 
stance, you will gain'the impression that the German army itself 


__ * “was ‘full Of allied spies who worked hand in glove with the 
4 Belgian civilian population. Ido not think it is good from the 
' . ~point of view of history, which will be learnt by future genera- 


___**tions, that a false impression should be created, for there is no 
i ~ doubt in: my mind that “films~-dealing. with the War will be 
; » accepted as authentic ‘by: our -grandchildren; ‘since. they. will 
“imagine that our proximity: to‘that ‘War must naturally mean a 

a>. +. Correct portrayal. Again, the chief ‘spy in ‘this story fulfils. four 
~ distinct roles in the German army ‘at the same-time, for he is a 

_~ hospital registrar, an ‘ambulance driver, a dresser, and a ward 
orderly. Another weakness in the ‘scenario is the deliberate 
- murder of a woman spy bya ‘German officer, which would have 
Be ’ been an incredible piece of. stupidity from_a military point of 
: “view, since the woman. was apparently the head of the spy_orga-. 
nisation and her death, without preliminary enquiry, would de- 

.. prive the Intelligence Service of any chance of learning who her’ 
-accomplices were or how she ran her business. The chief woman: 
“spy is accepted into this dangerous service without any qualifi- 
cations and apparently without any question. These, however, 

» do not affect the picture from the entertainment .view-point. 
. There is a magnificent scéne of the bombing of a German church 
aesde by. allied aeroplanes, but in the whole of that church 


_ parade I failed to find’ a“German army chaplain in his. field: 
service dress, which was the regulation kite at any. rate for burial: 


“services, even in the f prison. camps. 


- The whole film is in English, acted by an English cast with a 
_certain amount of German most admirably introduced at the 
correct moments. I do not believe in telling the whole. plot. 
_ of a film, because it takes away from the interest when you’ 


. see it, but apart from these few criticisms of the story itself, 
this film is a fair story and a fair picture of that particular 
period of history. It has a message, and it definitely shows the 
stupidity and evil of war: one of the cleverest touches being 
the playing of our national anthem at the entrance of the Kaiser 
into the Opera House. The tune, of course, is the same as that 
of the national hymn of Imperialist Germany and also of the 
American anthem ‘My country ’tis of thee’. There is one thing, 
however, against which I must protest, and that is the bathos at 
_ the very end of the film. The film should have ended with the 
__ biblical words,- spoken very finely during the shot of the 
interior of a church. What follows afterwards is not only in- 
correct but excessively stupid and irritating to those who have 

+ appreciated the film. So much for the story. 
3 The sets are very good and the interiors of a much better 
standard than usual. For the photography I have nothing but 


praise. I am very sorry that on the programme the photo- 
= grapher’ § name is not mentioned, his studio shots are well lit 
q ~and in good focus. One or two of the exteriors are a little uneven, 

but on the whole it is one of the best pieces of British photo- 


ska I have ever seen. I hope the time will come when for 
-éxterior shots more use will be made of transparency, which will 
- enable the back; ds to be brought more into focus. The 
acting is on a very high level, Madeleine Carroll looks radiantly 


not quite*strong enough for the part. Herbert Marshall, the 
r= chief male spy, I consider was miscast; he carried no conviction, 

and for a German regular soldier he held himself like a civilian. 
Conrad Veidt was superb, and seeing him in this part made me 
think of many other roles in which I should like to see him, such 
~ as Marat or Dr. Nikola or Charles II. The director was Victor 

ae “At present showing at the Tivoli 
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beautiful, but I found that in one or two places her acting was: 


Three Recent Releases 
By OLIVER BALDWIN 


The ee of a series at film criticisms by Mr. Oliver Baldwin, whose aim is to discover hat Estee: really like, and pas on 
their verdict to producers, 50 that they in their turn may know what the public wants 


Saville and an extremely good job he made of it. I do not know 
who cut the film, but it was well cut. I am not at all sure that 
Victor Saville will not climb to the top of English directors as a 
result of this picture, although the whole type of film is similar 
to those that were being made in the United States of America 
five years ago, and we have still this number of years to make up 
if we wish to be even level with Hollywood. 

The next picture I want to talk about is called ‘Just Smith’}. 

This story hiccoughs and drags for hundreds of feet and the 
real action does not take place until the end of the film. It deals 
with the efforts of two crooks to gain an entry into a rich 
American’s house for the purpose of burglary. I cannot con- 
ceive why the liner incidents were introduced at all: they are of 
no importance to the story and'they hold up the whole action. 
The conversation between the minor characters, of whom we 
have. shots-here and thete; is of the most inane kind and often 
of no interest to the main theme. Tom Walls not only played 
the lead but directed it himself, and that is one thing I do not 
believe it is possible to do successfully: I like Tom Walls on the 
screen, but he must be directed. The level of the acting is good 
except for the young woman who plays Lady Susan Redwood, 
and I don’t know what happened: to the sound track during 
part of the projection, for at many points Tom Walls himself 
was practically’ inaudible. The photography was uneven. and 
the panning very shaky. : 
‘ The interior sets of the liner were most unsatisfactory, and 
the views through the port holes of what appeared to be stage 
back-cloths made the sets appear extremely amateurish. The 
story might have been a good one if the scenario had been 
handled differently, but as it is the film is a disappointment. 
This is the kind of picture best left to the Americans to produce, 
as they do it much better than we do; and to make matters 
worse, at the very end we have a detective arriving near North- 
ampton from London in a car that looks as if it had just come 
out of a shop window, who behaves like a Nazi, and searches 
private bedrooms without a “search warrant. In this picture I 
see great possibilities. for the future success as a film actor of 
Leslie Perrins; but ‘why, when the author was so particular in 
giving his cast invented names, he should call one of them the 
Duke of Bristol when there is a living marquis of that name, I 
do not know. The poker-playing scenes at the end of the film 
were well cut. 

The third picture is called ‘Dinner at Eight’{. Now this is a 
fine film which moves with a swing all the way through. It 
shows us three things. That Marie Dressler is the greatest 
woman artist on the screen today, that Jean Harlow is not only 
a pretty platinum blonde but a first-rate actress, and that the 
Barrymores can still act. The dialogue is excellent, and the 
psychological exactitude of the different situations and their 
effect on the people concerned is surprisingly true to life. The 
weakest work in this film is by Billie Burke. She should not 
have played that part. I have never seen a picture of this type 
so well directed, and I shall look forward with interest to 
seeing more films directed by George Cukor. 

There you have three pictures very different from each other 
and all three playing to full houses. ‘I Was a Spy’ is a great 
advance in British films, although we still have a long way to 
go. Nevertheless I see in it a hope that British pictures may get 
away from cocktail parties and evening clothes and give us 
something that means something. There are two things that 
matter in films—art and entertainment, and in ‘I Was a Spy’ 
and ‘Dinner at Eight’ you have the two combined, in lesser 
and greater degrees. In ‘Just Smith’, well you have ‘just Smith’ 
—entertainment in patches: I should like listeners to see all 
three pictures, and then I want to know what they really like. 
When we know that and can pass on our knowledge to the 
makers of films, we shall.be certain of fewer flops and better 
pictures, so you see I have high hopes of listeners’ power to 
influence films for the good. 


13anj just finished at the New Gallery, but will be shown at the New Victoria in the week beginning October 22 
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Man’ © Hope a Immortality 


xy nies here is man’s hope of immortality, not the 
Christian answer to that hope, and the hope of immor- 


tality cannot be. talked about usefully apart from other. 


beliefs and hopes. The hope of immortality arose and 


has chiefly flourished in very close connection with religion. 


What we believe about it will be decided by what we believe 
about the world, about man, about God. Some thoughtful 
people hope for nothing beyond death. They can accept. 
__- death as the unending dreamiess sleep, as a welcome end to 
unsatisfied desires: or recurring strife, to thwarted hopes or 
_ the failure of success found vain. Multitudes of the human 
race who do believe in life after death dread it: to them it is 
-an eyil from which their religion offers the: way of ultimate 
escape. A little thought shows that it would be of small value 


seven to know the bare fact that death was not the end. In - 


itself that fact could not. decide those questions about God and 

human life, the answers to which decide our faith or unbelief in 
immortality. For, apart from those answers, there are no reasons 

why existence should not be trivial or evil in two or ten lives as in 

one. Indeed, knowledge of the bare fact that there was life be- 

yond the grave might open our eyes to a terrible prospect while 

'—s removing-all hope of escaping it. Unless reasonable faith in im- 
mortality, as a thing to be desired, is possible from what we may, 
_know or can trust in this present life, those who knew that life 
continued after death might be of all men most miserable. They 

_ would need to know of that life more than they know of this life 
_ before they could look forward ‘to immortality with hope. . 


Three Essentials for a Hope of Immortality 


There are three things which thoughtful people must be able 
to believe before they can have a living hope of immortality. 
They are (1) that in this world there are values and purposes go- 
ing forward which are worth preserving; (2) that these values and 


life; (3) that there are good grounds for trusting that these 
things of worth will not be lost and that these purposes will not 
fail: it is useless wanting anything if the nature of things is such 
that we are not likely to get it. 

At levels of nature lower than the human or personal. level, 
death does not seem to be an evil, but rather the condition of 
progress. There the individual counts for little: he is, in himself, 
of no importance; his value consists in his task of maintaining his 
kind and helping on its progress. This work done, death removes 
him when his continuance would become a hindrance, and 
so assists the survival of the fittest. No doubt this does not 


cease to be true at the higher human, or personal, level; but - 


there it is not by any means the whole truth. At the human 
"1 personal leyel, worth or value is inseparable from the indi- 


vidual person no less truly than the worth of the individual is. 


bound up with that of the society. So death becomes a problem; 


a ; _ for here we cannot value the welfare of the race and ignore the.- 


welfare of its members without accounting the personal of no 
ras value and treating it as impersonal. 
7 Personal life as we know and live it has great value i in itself. 


We regard it as an end which is not merely a means to something 
else. Its worth is by no means exhausted in keeping physically 


fit merely in order to keep fit,.and to leave: behind children 


who will keep fitter in order to do the same. Other activities, . 
- -—-—s« ideals, aspirations, have supreme value for us; but this fact,. 


by itself, gives no secure ground of confidence that death does 


i not destroy both us and them. To get that confidence we must. 
; be able to believe that what we value supremely as good is also | 


_ valued and prized by a Reality beyond ourselves, which will 


Veen, preserve it from destruction. In other words, we must be 
---—_—sabie to believe that our judgments of worth, and i in particular 
[2 “our mortal judgments, are also true for whatever i is most real. 


as a blind and senseless mechanism, life as only accidental, and 


mental life as a kind of mirage produced by the dance of atoms, 


clearly removes all hope of immortality. But this kind of 
materialism has largely lost its meaning in days when we 
do not know what matter is; and, regarded as a theory of reality, 
materialism is self-destructive. For on its own assumptions 
other ideas about the nature of the world are just as inevitable 
__as its own. To say that materialism is true is like saying that a 
colour is hungry or that a sound is pink; for materialism makes 
truth and error alike meaningless, and it can only be upheld as 

true by an act of self-contradiction. 
A Again, any form of pantheism, that is, of the. idea that the 
spiritual exists only within a material world, and is not its 
-_—s- transcendent Pihis p or cause; or that human spirits are but 
ae _ appearances of this purely immanent spirit, affords no grounds 
for belief in real immortality, which means personal life after 
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purposes cannot be attained or preserved if death ends personal — 


_ apply to, lower levels of evolution. There are grounds for trust- 3 2a 


ted te _ The materialist view of the world, which represents nature | 


- whole of that purpose. But in this present life, ideals which we. 


_men. Unless these ideals are vain hopes, this life cannot 
_ whole of the Divine purpose for human life. It is not that we re- _ 
is rather 


of, however closely connected with Sahis seen and) cements 


world, they are but names for what must in- the end-vanish. —— + 
- The hope of immortality, if it be not groundless, depends on ~ 
beliefs about the world, and about the status of mind and per- — 


sonal life within it, of which ethical Theism i is: » the most reason- a 


-able explanation, — Ms : ea 
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Intelligence Behind our Gunes vi ; a a 

Man, it is often said, belongs to nature: he is ‘ofa piece ware s 
or ‘organic to’ nature, the child of nature. In as far as this 15.0 
true, no explanation of nature can be adequate which-fails to. 
take account of her motherhood.-What we know of, and may 4 
reasonably infer from life and mind of man cannot deny the ~ 
hope of immortality. The gradual evolution of higher and more — 
complex forms of life from lower and simpler forms is estab- - ye 


lished But the evolution of the living from the non-living is not ~ 


established. Yet we do not set the ground of religious hopes in 


gaps in scientific knowledge, which may close up. If the living . 


_ did come from the non-living, the conditions of so marvellous an _ a 


event were already there: they made life possible and allowed it 
to flourish; they were such that life could more and. more use ~ 

them to serve its own ends. This suggests intelligence behind the 
whole process. Moreover, life, however it arose, is SaITesnne a "4 
ultimate which we just have to accept as such. It is not a ‘thing’? — 
which we can first isolate and then examine in isolation. We : 
always infer its presence to account for observed behaviour, . 

The presence of life is always an inference, and the inference is _ 
possible only from our own experience of life. If some day it 


Should be produced artificially, what would be seen would be 


matter behaving in such a way that we should infer the presence 
of life. But we should not know what life is. The result, if it be 
ever attained, will only have been attained at a very high level of © 
intelligence, and it would remain just as unlikely as it is now that _ 
it was first produced in nature, and on so vast a Bee by any — 
lower intelligence. es 


Can Mind Be Ear of Matic? 


The same is true of what we call mind. The cunbles the or- | 
ganism, the less evidence we find of anything we can regard as 
mental activity, until we work back to a stage where we cannot. 
recognise any existence of mind. But we certainly cannot trace 
the coming of mind from anything which is not mind. Nor can > 
we even begin to imagine how anything that is not mind could — 
produce it; or how mental life could inhere in some substratum 
other than itself. Whatever its origin, the human mind i issome- . 
thing new which we can neither see nor imagine arising out of 3 
lower elements; and if we could imagine it,-the imagination - 


= 5 


itself would be the work of mind. A real mental or. spiritual. 


activity, living through its own experiences, is the necessary basis 5 
of any intellectual process, and therefore of any kriovienee a 
whatever. Belief in the reality of a soul, building up its spiritual. — 
and mental life in vital connection with the body through which | 
is gains all its experiences, does not involve the idea of a basic” 
soul-substance which is unchanging and immortal. But it = 


-known as a real activity because it acts: Man is mind, soul, or 


spirit, as well as body; and unless the spiritual self is present Bs 
in rudimentary form and active from the first, no. account can. 


be. given of the orderly growth and. development of the self. 


If the universe suggests mind behind it, man is certainly the ee = 
highest product of the world process we know. Thus the mental, . 


moral and spiritual life of man enables us to understand , some-,- ibe a 


thing of what the plan and purpose is. Ventures of human faith ie, 
cannot be proved vain by considerations based on, or which only — t 
ing our moral judgments. epee tk is not Behe," but 
grounds of denial are removed. 

If the facts do not: rule out, but rather require, belief i in ‘God: 
as the only reasonable explanation of the world and of human. 
life, this belief involves more than the facts, even though we 
leave aside the definitely Christian facts and their interpretation. 
The moral life of man, which at the highest i is the life of love, 
the best of men accept as their own ideal. Without dist ideal, 
or some measure of it, life would become a terrible barbarism, — 
the more so as knowledge increased. It must therefore havea 
very real place in the Divine p , though itneed not be the => 


may believe to be grounded in the nature of God can only be 
realised in a meagre degree by multitudes of short-lived and — 


hampered creatures; they are but partly realised by the es se 
‘ be the | J fs ts 


bel because good cannot be had without pain and evil; i 
that, without immortality, the good that is, the tall 
is not worth the cost, It is also too bape * fori in the ve 


a 
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of good we cannot ignore its duration. If the only good is short-, 
lived and fleeting for all persons except God, His goodness is far 
to seek, and is certainly less than the love which men accept as 
_ their own ideal. At the personal level there'can be no lasting good 
_ without the continuance of those who know and share it. ~ 


‘Is the Ultimate Good a Better Mankind? 


Some would abandon the hope of immortality and confine 
their hopes to a more glorious earthly future for those who shall 
come after us. This, it is said, is the real good to which the 
_ evolutionary process is leading up, and for which it is our duty 

and privilege to prepare. This is noble and self-forgetful, but 
_ it cannot satisfy our moral reason. For no high morality can 
‘endure except by holding to the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual personality. The dignity of personality is that each person 
5 is an end in himself, though never for himself. He is not a mere 
stage on the way to a very doubtful perfecting of others no more 
immortal than himself. Further, those who would enjoy the 
future glory would receive it as entirely unearned inheritance; 
__ and there would be no moral virtue in that. The moral worth 
would still be in the struggles of the untold generations who 
‘received not the promise’; without them the inheritors could 
_. never be made perfect. Bliss would be attained for some at the 

cost of moral personalities greater than themselves*. 
_ If personality is of this great value, the highest good can 
__ never be realised if goodness and true happiness are not united 
in the same persons. In this life all that we can recognise as good 
and of best worth seems to be distributed with little regard to 
virtue or to fault: it seems to be scattered haphazardly. This can 
only be defended if it cannot be avoided in an evolving world 
not subject to such constant interference as would destroy it 
as an ordered world. Yet if this life is all, it remains impossible to 
justify an original scheme of things which has led to such terrible 
inequalities of capacity and opportunity; for it then has no endur- 
_ ing purpose. We cannot even be confident that there is any bal- 
ance of good on the whole. But suppose personality to be even 
one end of a God-directed process. We may then reason from 
known though unrealised capacities to the reality of a future; and 
a future in which the joyous good beyond full reach in the short 
span of earthly life ‘will be realised. It is the best in us which 
esires this, and in a moral world there is no need to be ashamed 

of it. } 

It may be said that we are, after all, only seeking a reward, and 
that the highest goodness is in no way self-seeking. It is, true 
that preoccupation with the thought of immortality is not a sign 
of moral goodness. But that admitted, the criticism can be met. 
The promised reward, by its very nature, cannot be gained by 
seeking it for its own’sake. And if it is unsound to make reward a 
goal, it is equally a mistake to be offended at it. As Dr. Kirk has 
pointed out so clearly, if we consciously strive to be disinterested 
im our actions, we may easily become over-anxious as to whether 
we are. We may thus become as self-centred, though not as im- 

| moral; as if we deliberately sought reward; and the ideal of 
__ goodness is not self-centredness in any form, but self-forgetful- 
ness. Contempt of the hope of immortality as looking for reward 
may easily lead toa self-satisfied state of mind which is the re- 
verse of good. In any case, cold indifference to death as the final 
end, not only of self but also of others, has little to do with good- 
ness. 


Persistence of Individuality 


It is true that insight into our lives, with the clear recog- 
nition of the evil we have done, the opportunities we have wast- 
ed, ought to make us feel that we cannot say the world is not 
good unless it preserves our selfish lives in immortality. But it is 
otherwise when we think of what might be, of our noblest hopes; 
and itis still more otherwise when we think of those the lachet of 
whose shoes we are not worthy to loose. The spiritual and moral 
value of the immortal hope depends entirely on its nature. We do 

- not ask that the best goodness shall be rewarded with other 
things. The issue simply concerns the lasting reality of the best 
that we know and the best of which we are capable. The paradox 
is this: the emphasis on the supreme value of personality, and an 
ual emphasis that merely selfish and individual hopes are 
without real value here and now, and therefore incredible as 
part of the immortal hope: To be truly good and worth presery- 
_ ing beyond this life, personal life must be so bound up with other 
lives and tasks that if these are finally lost, all the best in the in- 
dividual person would perish with them. In the last resort, the 
hope of immortality lies in the faith in the supremacy of that love 
which is the most powerful creator of good in the world. If such 
_ Jove be the character of God, He values those finite spirits whom 
_ He creates and helps to grow in His image; and values them in a 
_ way which can find no fulfilment in this life. In as far as our 
_ desires are free from selfishness the hope of immortality springs 
_ from what is best in us: it is not groundless, and if it be vain, 
_ then it is the best which deceives us. That is what we refuse to 
ye: that is what is intolerable: and just because our inability 

e it has so little to do with merely selfish hopes and fears, 
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‘reasonable and not a mindless chaos. What is.at stake is not any 


reward of goodness except its' lasting reality. 

For most people, the real difficulty about the hope of immor- 
tality is that we are unable to picture to ourselves conditions be- 
yond the grave. We are not pure spirits, but embodied spirits: 
we need mental pictures to give life and vividness to spiritual 
realities. Modern conceptions of the universe have made much 
of the old pictorial imagery of heaven and hell unsatisfying, even 
as symbolism. They are like the pictures in our tiny children’s 
books, which we have outgrown. It is this difficulty of imagining 
what life after death can be like which often makes the hope of 
immortality shadowy and vague, even when there is no reasoned. 
unbelief in it, and when there are good grounds for positive be- 
lief. But we live in days when the scientific analysis of what we 
call matter can only adequately be set forth in very difficult 
symbolism. Can it possibly be otherwise with a mode of life of 
which we have no experience? And will not this be true, how- 
ever real that life may be? There are many facts in this life 
which would be quite unbelievable if we were not familiar with 
them. If we-did not know that human life is reproduced, some- 
times down to the smallest physical peculiarities, from the union 
of tiny specks of matter, we should dismiss the idea as an incred- 
ible marvel. Even in this instance there is some continuity cf 
substance and environment; and I think we must own that im- 
mortality is quite inconceivable without some continuity of 
memory; and how is that possible when the body is dissolved? 


Relation of Soul and Body ; 


The relation of soul and body is mysterious, and intensely 
close. Alcohol and drugs can effect great changes in mental 
activity, and consciousness vanishes if the brain is deprived of 
oxygen. On the other side is the fact that meaning read into 
actions, or conveyed by the sight or sound of words, can effect 
physical changes in the body; and meaning is non-material. 
Memory is largely made up of meanings, and meaning is not a 
matter of material structure. We cannot say that, apart from the 
active continuing self which remembers, the complex elements 
of the brain create memory. The reality of the activity of memory 
is already implied in any attempt even to talk of it. It can search 
its own past. And no one can know what the experience of death is. 
If the spiritual self can retain or recover non-material-mean‘ngs 
after death, they are,enough to connect the new life with the past. 

Again, we do not know the self except as embodied self; and 
we cannot imagine how the slowly built up personal self can per- 
sist without embodiment. Personality beyond the grave, if it 
be not something less than it is here, must feel and act as well as 
think of meanings. A body,.as more than a symbol, seems essen< 
tial to anything we can imagine as personal life. St. Paul’s con- 
trast between the body adapted to the life which man now shares 
with the animals—‘the natural body’ as he calls it—and a body 
adapted to the life of the spirit (though not necessarily made of 
spirit) is as far as we can go, perhaps further. There is nothing 
impossible in the idea of another body as the organ of the soul’s 
immortal activity derived, like the present body, from its new 
environment, and with its quality in some way decided by the 
worth of the personal self at the death of the present body. We 
know that bodily characteristics are sometimes signs of the 
quality and intensity of embodied spiritual life: conceivably the 
self may now be forming its immortal body, or death may be the 
moment of its birth. But speculation is idle: It is better to hold 
fast to what we may reasonably trust, remembering that it cannot 
be proved vain by our ignorance; and, for the rest, to teach our 
tongues to say, ‘We do not know’, 

For the religious mind the hope of immortality is for the 
endurance of a life of value, a life of love. It may be experienced 
in this life. Its desired blessedness, as Spinoza said of happiness, 
‘resides alone in the quality of the object to which we adhere by 
love’. And when there is no painful awareness that a good we 
enjoy will lead to satiety, and there is no anxiety about the 
security of a good not yet realised, the oppressiveness which 
some people feel about immortality vanishes. With growth in 
spiritual life there comes some insight into its nature, and a 
deepening sense of its certainty. The Christian faith raises the 


-hope of immortality to assurance. 


Scientific Research and Social Needs 


(Continued from page 493) 


sities, of the trade associations formed in connection with the 
Government, and of various firms, and tells us what he sees. It 
is well to get at the facts, we shall then be better able to judge 
where we are. We may not be all in agreement as to the need for 
the pursuit of knowledge in the satisfaction of our curiosity, in 
the exercise of our talents, in the enlargement of our minds. 
There are certainly differences among us as to how it should be 
used and controlled when we have got it. We all approve the use 
of it for mutual help. We probably deplore the use of it for 
mutual injury. We surely disagree as to the extent to which we 
may use it to fight each other economically. But we all agree in 
our satisfaction that Mr. Huxley is undertaking this mission. 


Pe Seniicinee oF We Tshekedi hii pric 
By MARGERY PERHAM ; 


ee HE incident of Tshekedi has brought home tomethe land what Mosbesh— did. for: Basutoland, and like- -Mosbedi 
. extraordinary power of our modern system of com- bound his people to the British Government. He was , 
munication and of the daily Press. Here we have a autocratic Puritan. When he died in 1922, this was how 
small African tribe carrying on with its simple daily concluded his last speech to this people: ‘Let these words — 
life in a remote half-desert place. Suddenly the light of pub- enter your hearts. Depart from dispute, think like men, seck 
licity is flashed upon it and throws into high relief the figures _ to know the road, and let your hearts be divorced from stror . 
of three men—Tshekedi, the white man McIntosh, and the drink; get to know the truth about marriage—that it is an 
sailor, Admiral Evans. Questions, naturally, arise: Who ex- oath before God’. I am afraid it can’t be said that his people 
actly is this Tshekedi? Why should there be this dispute as to have quite lived up to this. In the middle of his town, Serowe, © 
his powers? And what exactly is the connection between there lies a fantastic kopje of golden-red_ rocks. The tomb of 
Great Britain and this native territory in South Africa, with Khama stands there, bearing the inscription: ‘Righteousness 
the two other Protectorates linked to it? __ exalteth a Nation’. Above rises the bronze figure of that 
. delicate little antelope, the diuker, the tribalemblem. tas et 
Tshekedi is the son of this ‘great man, and like him is some- <a 
thing of a Puritan. I must say that he impressed me very 
much with his-intelligence and earnestness. When I was there — 
he was worried lest the discovery of gold in his country should ~ 
breed a young Johannesburg before his people were ready | for iy 
such an inception. I remember his saying vigorously: ‘How 
many million years has that gold been lying i in the earth? Will 
it spoil ifi it stays there another Titty eae wit 


A Legacy from the Last Century _ 

» The answer lies'in history. They are a legacy from the 
troubles of South Africa during the last century, when the 
hardy Dutch farmers were pushing north in their great ox- 
wagons. They wanted freedom from the interfering British 
Government; they wanted game, and more land, ever more 
land. Going north they ran into the great southward wave of 
the African Bantu tribes. There were fierce struggles all along 
the line. The British Government, in face of this confused 
situation which it could not control, found itself one moment ‘Steady, Intelligent Interest is Wanted’ 


protecting the natives, and the next punishing them, and —_—_ T shekedi is a strong-minded young man—some would he a 

: scolding, annexing and dis-annexing the Boer Republics. The _headstrong—and we know that he has made a serious mistake. 
ji final result was that while most of the tribal lands passed under Byt we are also wondering whether the system is not parte 
; the rule of the republics or of our own two colonies, the Cape responsible. Has there perhaps been a certain amount of | 
and Natal, and were inherited by the Union in 1911, three drift and vagueness since the agreements were first made, 

Native territories were left so closely bound to us that we about fifty years ago, to respect their customs and rule through j 

_ could not, in honour, abandon them—Swaziland, Basutoland, their chiefs? The African cannot adapt his old tribal institu- 
and Bechuanaland. They are administered today forthe Crown tions to modern conditions without a great deal of help and a 
‘ through the Dominions Secretary by the High Commissioner encouragement. Elsewhere in Africa we have developed ais : ; 

_ for South Africa. _ technique by which, although we strictly define and supervise 

_ Swaziland is the smallest of the three—a mountainous little the native authorities, we do not destroy their initiative and i 

country peopled by the Swazi, a tribe of fine physique akin sense of responsibility. The present High Commissioner, an 

to the Zulus, mainly dependent upon their beloved cattle. In ‘expert in native administration, is embarking upon reforms in 

the days of the scramble for land, a weak and bewildered chief this and other matters which may lead to a great improvement. ; 

handed out vague concessions to anyone who would present But of one thing I am certain. We, the British public, have a 

him with greyhounds and champagne. We were forced to yather alarming number of responsibilities for peoples all 

intervene when rather more than twice the surface of the over the world, but when, for any period of time; we forget jg 


> eae country had thus been given away, and made a settlement the existence of any one of them, then surely a certain stagna- 
tana > with the concessionaires by which one- third of the country ‘tion-creeps in. The officials who administer these countries 
_--——-—s was saved for the Swazis. cannot do without the partnership of our sympathy and sup- 
ais -- Travelling in the train through the flat, prosperous farm-_ port. It is a steady, intelligent interest that is wanted. 2 ay 


lands of the Orange-Free State, you see standing upon the - If the thrée Protectorates get that, just when they so greatly 

horizon a vast natural fortress, with clouds drifting round ‘need it, this publicity about Tshekedi will not be altogether _ 
team tugged blue towers. This is Basutoland, whose leader .a bad thing. And in this. perplexing business of the. relations a 
oye was Mosbesh. I have a great respect for Mosbesh—I think ‘of colour—white and ‘black—perhaps the problem of the 
my, he was one of the ablest of Africans that history has yet fyture it is brought home to us, as the South African has been 
<; thrown up. He collected the scattered remnants of tribes. quick Fe see, that while on the one side there may be some 
mest broken by the many-sided wars, and made of them 9 INatION a iee men who are very uncivilised, on the other there may be \ 
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Jubilee of Burnham Beeches 


On October 3, 1883, Burnham Beeches were formally handed over to the Nation 


Photograph : Horace W. 
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T wentieth-( entury Rural Rides oe | a 


By the Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


An introduction, broadcast by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, to Professor Scott-Watson’s series on ‘Rural Britain 
Today and Tomorrow’ 


HIS is a week of review and stocktaking. The B.B.C. 
surveys of Character and Empire and Institutions have 
all been launched, and the survey which I have to open 
here should interest us no less than any of these. It is 


a survey of the country, the countryside and its crops, the 


countryside and its stock, the countryside and its villages and 
roads, its schools, its ’>buses and its wireless sets, and all that 
arises out of them. The countryside as it is cultivated and in- 
habited is the truest picture of a people. Others are to speak of 
character, institutions, empire. Here is, or should be if we can 
show it to you, the land that expresses our character, that bred 
Our institutions, that builds our Empire-builders. North, south, 
east and west, England, Scotland, Wales—we sent a man out to 
see, and he has seen; he will come to the microphone and tell 
you all about it. This set of journeys he only started in August 
—and you may say he won’t have seen much. Other travellers 
have gone out before to look for England but they have taken 
longer and ridden more slowly. Arthur Young took six months 
for the North of England alone, and Cobbett travelled hard for 
years at a time on his famous rural rides. But, after all, itis not 
one journey or one survey that a man describes—rather what 
he has seen all his life long. Otherwise he could not describe 
one country in a year nor one county, nor scarcely even one 
parish, so rich and varied is the catalogue of this island. If you 
think I exaggerate, remember that Sir Walter Scott rode seven 
years on end down Liddesdale and came back, it is true, with 
a mighty harvest of stories and songs and descriptions of how 
folk lived and how they died and their fathers before them. 
But there was very little about agriculture in all that he brought 
home, for, indeed, a.man brings home in sheaves what he 
himself puts down in seed, and Sir Walter Scott’s land grew 
more in ballads and novels than ever it did in turnips and 
sheep. 


‘A Shortish Fellow ... in a Shabby Mackintosh’ 


Our envoy must move fast and paint with a big brush, for 
he has a big field to cover. He ought to know a bit about agri- 
culture, for he teaches it at Oxford and he taught it before at 
Edinburgh. He writes and reads and speaks about agriculture, 
and he and his college farm land as well. He writes and reads 
of more than agriculture, since his subject is rural economy— 
Rural Britain—that is to say, the people as well as the flocks 
and herds, and the houses and schools as well as the fields. 
But it is agriculture that interprets it all to him. So be intro- 
duced to each other, Mr. Speaker and Mr. Listener. John 
Scott-Watson, who will speak to you, is a squarely but lightly 
built man, not very tall, forty odd years of age, and looks as if 
he ought to be worth a good wage as a cattle-man or rather 
perhaps a shepherd. Picture him, if you will, as a shortish 
fellow in heavy boots that turn up at the toes, an old suit rather 
ragged about the wrists, an ash stick, and a very shabby mackin- 
tosh; the sort of man you see leaning against the top rail in a 
market place about.11 o’clock in the morning, with an instinc- 
tive feeling on your part that it has been pretty heavy rain 
where he came from. I am bound to say I never actually saw 
Scott-Watson looking like this. He is generally most respectable 
when he comes to see me at the Ministry of Agriculture or 
I go to see him at St. John’s College, Oxford, where he belongs. 
For all that, that is the picture of him I have in my mind’s 
eye, and if you have it in yours you will not go very far wrong. 


From Inverness to the Romney Marsh 
Scott-Watson set out from Ormskirk on Monday, August 14, 


of this year. He was on his road north, for he was going to start 


his inspection of England in Scotland. He was making then 
for the Highlands, for Arran and Kintyre, and on by Islay, 
Oban, and Inverness. He came down by Aberdeen, by Elgin 
and Stirling, and so to Edinburgh and thence to Dunbar and 


agriculture is acc = science to saci ee 


Kelso, and so across the border to Newcastle, to Darlington 
and to York, from Lincoln to Ipswich, and from Peterborough 
to Stonehenge: He has seen Bristol-way and Exmoor, Bridg- 


_ water, Chichester and Romney Marsh. He has been down the 


Vale of Evesham, Bangor in North Wales. He goes for these 
modern rural rides in a little old motor car which he drives 
himself; and a hot time he must have had of it in the blazing 
days of this tremendous and terrifying summer. 


What has he seen; what should I have liked him to see? And 
what should I like him to tell me about if I switch on some 
wireless set at half-past seven any Thursday between now ont 
Christmas Day? 


In the first place he must have seen a wonderful great deal 
of production, and I should like to hear about that. The food - 
Yor twenty million people, roughly speaking, is produced every 
year in one way or another, by something like a million workers 
or just over—a job of work worth reviewing even in these days - 
of big affairs. We are too apt to think today that nothing can 
be accomplished without a great deal of noise, a great deal of 
smoke and a great deal of organisation. In the towns especially © 
we begin to conceive work—other people’s work, of course— 
as typically something done with a pneumatic drill in the 
centre of a road. But there is the other kind of work, the work _ 
which men set going and which afterwards itself fulfils so 
much of its accomplishment. So much of agriculture is of 
this nature that we do not always realise the scale and intensity 
of its processes. 


‘A Colossal Toil of Man and Beast’ 


The Greeks put agriculture above industry because in in- 
dustry man worked against Nature, but in agriculture man 
worked with Nature. Machines nowadays are very clever, and 
will do a great deal more than they would do in the days of 
the Greeks, But there is no machine will do as much as the 
bushels of seedcorn, covering, in months of growth, in their 
own way and by their own laws, counties of bare earth with a 
harvest of bread. But there is also a colossal toil of man and 
beast which were it all in two or three great centres would 
impress and stagger us. I have often given figures showing the 
size of the industries of the countryside, andI shall not repeat 
them all again. But here is one just as a sample. There are more 
people employed in the dairy industry alone than in all the , 
manufacture of iron and steel and shipbuilding put together. ; 

And here is another figure which I came on when thinking 
about these talks. There are three-quarters of a million horses 
in use in agriculture in Great Britain. There is only just over 
2% million horse-power kept available for all the textile in- A 
dustries of this nation—and 1} million for the engineering and ; 
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shipbuilding industry. Certainly, a horse-power is a larger 
unit of energy than a horse. But the idleness of machinery—of 
industrial plant—in late years has so far exceeded the idleness 
of farm horses, that I believe that here also for sheer energy- 
use agriculture surpasses many more loudly trumpeted 
activities. 


How is the modern farmer tackling the business of directing =o 
and assisting this vast output of energy? Scott-Watson will, Se 
I hope, be able to tell us what is happening to the technique of 
this ancient art and craft of agriculture; how modern methods 
are being grafted on to the sturdy old stock. In his choice of 
seeds and stock, in his methods of cultivation, in his use of _ 
fertilisers, in his unending battle against weeds, pests and 
diseases, the farmer has now at his service the results of years 
of patient scientific work in the research institutes. Petrol and 
paraffin and electricity—z60,000 horse-power in tractors. alone 
—have come to the farm to supplement, and in some <n 
supplant, the Clydesdales and the Suffolk Punches. Scott sai 
Watson will, I hope, be able to tell us how in all these things 
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“The countryside as it is cultivated and inhabited is the truest picture of a people’ 


And what of the men and women themselves, farmers and 
farm hands, husbands and wives, macket-gardeners and small- 
holders? Are the agricultural colleges and the farm institutes, 
the movies and the motors producing a new type? What are 
the young folk doing? What are they thinking? I hope Scott- 
Watson will help us to listen in ourselves to the buzz of talk 
at ‘kirk -and market’ and, discreetly, to the gossip and stories 
round the table at the Farmers’ Ordinary at the ‘Blue Boar’, 
and, still more discreetly, to the chatter when the young men 
and maidens stand up to take the floor at the social when the 
benches and tables have been got out of the way. 


How are the Changes Going to Work? 


“ We in the Ministry have our own special preoccupations as 
to what we want to hear. Great changes are happening in 
British agriculture these days. Like the rivets and plates and 
girders of Kipling’s “Ship that found herself’, a multitude of 
Separate units, just coming into existence, are, we hope, to find 
themselves and then settle down together as parts of one great 
whole. The hop producers, the pig producers, and the milk 
producers, have all organised themselves under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Acts. Potato growers have framed a scheme, a 
Reorganisation Commission is examining the whole wide field 
of fat stock—poultry and eggs, sugar-beet, fruit, all are having 
their sources of supply, home, Dominion or foreign, and their 
ways of working overhauled. This great movement towards 
better organisation in agriculture has been “encouraged by 
Governments and facilitated by legislation, but the driving 
force is coming, and can only come, from the farmers them- 
selves. Over 99 per cent. of those voting, voted in favour 
of the Pigs Marketing Scheme; over 96 per cent. in favour 
of the Milk Marketing Scheme for England and Wales, 
and 77 per cent. in favour of the Scottish Milk Marketing 
Scheme. { ; 

- What does this mean? It means that farmers throughout the 
country realise that it is not enough nowadays to produce a 


Aerofilms 


thousand gallons of first-class milk or to put up a bunch of the 
finest beef cattle in the world. They will have to see how the 
great United Kingdom market for their products can be 
supplied in an orderly and reasonable manner. .They. are 
thinking over these problems for themselves; they are studying 
the reports of the Commissions; and they are acting. We in 
Whitehall see only the ballot-papers. It will be extremely 
interesting if Scott-Watson can give us some of the opinions 
that were held or changed, and of the arguments that ran high 
when the National Farmers’ Union. were carrying through 
their great. canvasses of a quarter of a million producers at a 
time. What does the rural equivalent of the man in the 
street—the man in the field—think about all this? Let’s have it 
all—and a mighty lot of dog’s abuse about inspectors there will 
be in it, I know very well. 


Finding Out What the Women Think 


The man in the field! And his wife! In 1918, there were 
about 180 local Women’s Institutes. Today the Women’s Insti- 
tute movement has over 5,000 branches with nearly 300,000 
members in England and Wales, and there are nearly 1,000 
branches in Scotland; and any mere man who has stood, as I 
have stood, in the Albert Hall at their annual meeting, and seen 
that vast building packed from floor to ceiling with representa- 
tives from every county in England and Wales, sitting under 
their banners, holding up their green cards to vote, has brought 
home to him—in rather a terrifying way—the enormous 
strength and vitality and power of these new organisations. 
These institutes with their manifold social and educational 
activities must be having—must already have had—a tremen- 
dous influence on the life and thought of women in rural 
Britain; Scott-Watson should be able to tell us something on 
this. 

Then as to the rural community as a whole—villages and 
cottages and county towns. Are the National Council of Social 
Service and its 25 Rural Community Councils fostering com- 
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munal and cultural life-in the villages? They-have, for example, © 
helped over 200 villages to ‘provide themselves with village 
halls. Here is an interesting development in rural'life. And the 
Rural Industries Bureau which has done much to encourage 
the revival of village craftsmanship. Has Scott-Watson anything 
to tell us of the new interests brought into village life by these 
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“ you there. I shall say we want to hear Scott: Wataon upon the — ie. 


agencies? Will they take root or will they be a Lapa of ; 


amused. though tolerant interest? 


Again, can the countryside absorb the unemployed? Can it 
continue to carry the people that it has? Has agriculture turned 
the corner? And, by the way, what about the awful prices of 
cattle? 


Political Repercussions of Agricultural Revolution 


What about the steps which at long last the towns have — 


joined with us to take to control imports? Nowadays the 
Ministry of Agriculture spends a great piece of its time, and 
necessarily spends it, negotiating with our overseas consigners 
as a sort of junior Foreign Office. Do they know about all that 
in the counties and in the shires? Do they realise how delicate 
must be the task for a country which gets so much of its pur- 
chasing power from its exports abroad? Yes, this is a very 
important survey. Not only because agriculture is so old, not 
only because it is so important, but because it is so new: It is 
a new thing that Britain should be looking to the countryside 
as well. as to the towns for her employment; just'as new as that 
Scott-Watson should speak in London and be heard simul- 
taneously in the Channel Islands and in the Hebrides; just as 
new as that nitrate should be dragged out of the air by the 
ton or by the hundred ton at Billingham instead of being slowly 
gathered by the clovers or spread from the middens. 


We are clearly in the middle of a new economic revolution, 
agricultural even more than industrial, of which the political 
revolutions now proceeding in Europe and America.are merely 
aspects. The revolution in Chile was due, at least in part, to the 
chemists and engineers who made it possible to draw on the 
nitrogen of the air and abolished by the turn of a switch the 
dependence of world agriculture on Chile nitrate.. The revolu- 
tions in Cuba are certainly due, in greater or less degree, to the 
botanists who brought the sugar beet to supplant the sugar cane, 
the engineers who perfected and cheapened the extracting, and 
then the Dutch plant breeders in Java on the other side of the 
world who bred the sugar cane P.O.J.2878, so called because it 
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ilies for By very G arden 


By Dr. FRED STOKER 


N spite of that curious delusion of poets that all-lilies are 
white; I suspect that poetry has had a greater share in carry- 
ing their fame through the ages than any other influence. 
: But there are many reasons why lilies should hold a high 


position in popular esteem. Beauty is their primary attraction, ~ 


but beauty alone cannot retain fidelity; it must have some sus- 
taining props, and, in the present instance, these are many and 
various. For example, lilies require so limited a space that even 
the smallest garden can accommodate a large collection. A ‘very: 
great many are perfectly content in widely differing conditions 
of soil, climate, and other surroundings. Then they provide 
just that degree of cultural difficulty which holds our interest. 
For the gardener, be he never so appreciative of the beautiful, 
the easy plant has no grip. He must feel he is achieving that 
which is not easy to achieve. If is often said by those of little 
faith, and less energy, that only under perfect conditions of soil 
and climate can real success be attained. In actual fact, in such 
surroundings failure lurks. Perfect positions encourage care- 
lessness; the policy of ‘sticking em in’ is apt to be’ followed, 
and the supporters of that procedure have never risen to 
horticultural eminence. But it is extremely uncommon to find 
the possessor of the ideal environment abusing his advantages. I 
know owners of the great gardens of England who work as hard 
for their results as does an artisan in Clapham, but who, as 
events prove, enjoy no higher a reward. 


All lilies have essential requirements. Sunlight, for inetannds, 
is indispensable. Not the burning glare of the open fields, but 
light tempered by the shade of buildings or neighbouring plants. 


live in our own century. All of us have to learn to live within — 


_ years ago, has been brought to the top, and exposed again to sun 


‘the proposed time of planting, but the borders 


was she: 2878th step they had made-to breed the Reactors sugar % 
cane, high yielding and disease resistant. And if you say that it 
is also due to the sugar beet subsidies I shall not quarrel with - 


subject. 


The nineteenth century is the sphorinal period and not "ee 
present day. The nineteenth century—with its vast exports of 
capital, with its dizzy increases of population, with its tides one 
emigration running like a mill-race till a million people a year 
were being poured into and absorbed by the United States alone: 
—has passed and will not recur in our time. We have to learn to | 


our own lands. 


The More the Countryside Changes A 


It may be—and I rather hope it may prove to be so—that 
with all this newness the more the countryside changes the more 
it will be the same thing. The long slow rhythms of the year, 
seedtime and harvest, spring and autumn, short days and long, 
have a wonderfully steadying effect on people and may still over- 
weight the drag of the machines. The village blacksmith was just 
as mucha centre of interest and envy to children coming home 
from school as ever the village garage is, and I do not believe 
that the cinema or the penny paper will pull the sun out of the 


sky. 


And the earth is very tolerant. Look at the spoil-heaps of the 
coal-mines, where the soil that grew the tree-ferns of the - 
coal-seams, a hundred million, a hundred and fifty million 
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and wind and rain. It spawns no monsters from the dawn of time: 
It nourishes grasses and dandélions, chickweed and docks, the 
kindly plants and life of our own day; yet imagination crumples ~~ 
at the thought of how long ago it was since these acres last car- 
ried life, when the coal-forests were all new and scarcely a beast 
or a tree or a- mountain or a continent that we know had even 
been dreamt of. The processes of life then were the same as 
those on which we rely for our daily bread, and maybe for our 
sanity, today. These processes were the study and the speech of 
Cobbett and Arthur Young a hundred years ago; they are yet 
again the theme of this series, in our own day and generation, in 
the autumn of this our year of 1933..And they will be a thousand 
or ten thousand years to come. 
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The association of loosely growing anaes or. kerbdcente plants 
of -similar-habit is found to be of advantage to lilies, but — 
probably more on- account of evaporation from the soil being — 
thus lessened than om the Suarding: of the lilies. themselves ‘ 
from solar heat. =¢ os 


-No plants have a greater r abhorrence of ita aot than 
Mies even those species spoken of as ‘swamp dwellers’; ecieee 
are there any plants more appreciative of a soil containing just * 
that amount of moisture which permits its being pressed into’a — 
mags in the hand, but which resumes-its crumb structure on. the — = 
slightest pressure. Deep digging to obtain good drainage ‘and a 
depth of crumbly soil, exposure to weather to flocculate the clay, © 
and, the incorporation of humus-making material, ‘such. as leaf-_ 


mould, to conserve water and assist in ‘maintaining crumb- — ; 


structure, are, theretor; foporpant items in the Preparation of | 
a lily soil. : a Sie 
The consensus of opinion is agaiake the: use of manure; ‘this is 
rather the fruit of experience than the expression of a scientific 
fact, but until the cultivator is sufficiently knowledgeable to set 
aside the teachings of tradition, he will be on safe ground in seu 
obeying this precept of recognised custom. if ei 
Certain lilies are said to require the addition of lime to the 
soil. Considerable caution is advisable before acting on. this 
dictum,.especially if the soil possesses a good crum 
If possible, the ground should be prepared the autumn before 


prepared 
need not remain flat and unprofitable wastes aioe’ Br Ae 
months. The shrubs and herbs intended as castes © be 
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laced in the spring, and spaces left for the reception of lilies 


ater on. If, however, such early preparation is out of the ques- -- 
tion, beds should be completed at least'a month before planting, ° 


to permit of settlement of the soil. 


_ The cultivation of lilies is not without its trials and tribula- 
tions, but I have no hesitation in saying that more annoyance, 
waste of time, and profitless expenditure are to be laid at the 
door of penny-wise economy than can be attributed to all other 
causes put together. It is no doubt tempting to save money, but 
it cannot be done with impunity when buying lilies, for the 
simple reason that it is impossible for a British professional 
grower to produce them cheaply. Many require some years to 
attain flowering size from the infant stage, and during all those 
years weeding, hoeing, mulching, watering, transplanting, 
shading, protecting, and finally selecting have to be carried out. 
Contrast this prolonged preparation with the production of a 
saleable herbaceous plant which, from a division in the spring, 
is ready for the market in the autumn. I suppose there is no body 
of men who guard the quality of their products more jealously 
than do the best British nurserymen, but this professional pride 
cannot be indulged without heavy cost; not only is the cost of 
labour considerable for the operations already enumerated, but 
there is also great loss entailed in casting out plants which either 
do not conform to type, or show evidence of inherent weakness. 


Unfortunately for the buyer, it is possible to buy cheap 
foreign bulbs. Year after year thousands of pounds are spent in 
their purchase. Harvested like onions;-dried in a baking sun, 
bereft.of roots, packed like sardines and transported thousands 
of miles, they eventually find their way to.some small dealer or 
other agent who, because he knows no better, handles them with 
the care he would bestow on cocoanuts. Is it any wonder that 
they are commonly infected with transmissible disease, and 
that their fast-edding vitality allows them to flower but once for 
their. deluded purchaser, as if to say ‘Dying, we salute thee’? Let 
me make it quite clear that the fact of a bulb being imported does 
not make-it bad. Excellent bulbs come from overseas. My com- 
ment relates entirely to those cheap and inferior bulbs produced 
abroad for the penny-wise market here. 


Most of us like to see a quick return on our work, and, 
aiming at this understandable desire, demand large bulbs,-bulbs 
likely to flower within twelve months. This craving should be 
repressed. The expert selects his bulbs for their firmness, their 
intact and closely laid scales, their cleanness, but never for their 
sizé: Our business is to establish a lily during the first year, and 
this is brought about more easily with a small plant than a large 
one, be it shrub or lily. The correct.time to plant is as soon after 
the stems have died back as may be. A special effort should be 
made to deal with L. candidum early in August, L. chalcedonicum 
towards the end of the same month, and the hybrid of these, 
L. testaceum, at the same time. 


The latest popular addition to the garden lily family—Lilium regale 
ieee by courtesy of ‘Country Life’ 


The majority of the Asiatic species and a few of the Europeans 
and Americans throw roots from the growing stem in addition 
to those from the base of the bulb. It is often advised that special 
provision should be made for these when planting, but in actual 
practice the planting depth may be gauged from the size of the 
adult bulb; this, if itis unknown to the planter, is readily ascer- 
tained from the seller. The largest, such as those of L.-Henryi 
and L. auratum, may be sunk from eight to ten inches with advan- 
tage, and even the smallest should not be nearer the surface than 
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Lilium giganteum can be grown well inthe wild garden, against a 
background of trees 


four inches. There are certain notable exceptions to this general 
rule. The giganteum group must be placed so near the surface that 
only a finger’s breadth of soil intervenes, while L. candidum 
actually prefers its nose above the soil level. A spade is the cor- 
rect tool to use in planting. Do not scratch about with a trowel. 
It is important to see what you are doing, and 
not to take long in the doing of it, for lily 
bulbs detest exposure to the air. A hole’ hav- 
ing been dug to just over the required depth, 
cover the bottom with an inch of sharp 
sand; on this place the bulb, base downwards; 
surround and cover it with the same thick- 
ness of sand as separates it from the soil 
below, mark its position with a stake, fill up 
the hole, pressing the soil down firmly, and 
insert an adequate and clearly-written label. 
Later treatment consists in mulching the 
surface with leaf-mould or similar substance 
for the dual purpose of mitigating the effect 
of frost in winter and conserving moisture 
in summer; in careful staking before the 
stems reach the ‘whippy’ stage; and in re- 
moving withered flowers. 

I have heard it held against the lily that its 
flowers are fleeting, and that its garden value 
is lessened by the shortness of its blooming 
period. Such are absolutely libellous state- 
ments. How many other plants have indi- 
vidual-blooms which will last a week in an 
average year? And how many other single 
genera can give us a succession of flower 
from May to November? Not-many; and 
none which possess the other qualities of 
the lily. 

To those of my listeners who, for some 
reason or other, have hesitated to plant lilies 
hitherto, let me suggest the following for 
a trial essay: L. elegans, var. ‘Orange Queen’; Price’s var. of 
formosanum; Henryi regale; martagon album; speciosum, var. 
“‘Melpomone’; monadelphum; tigrinum, vars. Fortune: and 
splendens, and the splendid hybrids testaceum, ‘Maxwill’, and 
those wonderful conjunctions of L. sulphureum, sargentise, 
and regale, known as Crow’s hybrids. This list contains some 
of the best lilies in cultivation; they are all good-tempered, alk 
hardy, and at least eight of them take rank with the most beauti- 
ful of the genus. 


aa 7 Latent Creativenes” sais i Mc 
a By ERIC BLOM . | 


We as not know what musical genius is, just as we do not know what music is or what electricity 1s. We are only.a aware ‘are 
certain phenomena. These musical phenomena consist in the ordered arrangement of sounds which, made in the mind of the — 
composer, have a meaning for the auditor. It seems probable that this ordering of sounds is as inevitable and involuntary, — 
where there is musical genius, as the ordering of magnetic lines of force where there 1s a magnet. Introduce a magnet amonga — 
heap of filings and they will immediately group themselves into an ordered arrangement. Introduce the musical mind into the 4 
confusion of sounds and the sounds will be set flowing in paiterns. It 1s a property of mind and it is almost certain that it is a a 
property of all human minds in varying degree, but that only when striking and exceptional does it force, bei setaely our notice s 

- asa distinctive power of faculty—as, in short, musical genius’* ore Oe 


N other words, to put it in the crudest way possible, we 
are all of us composers, though not all geniuses. Needless 
to say, Mr. Turner, who is anything but crude, does not 
i generalise thus flagrantly; but his statement really does 
amount to that and, I think, quite justifiably. Let us say that 
he means that every human being is potentially a creative 
musician, since he must not be recklessly exposed to the 
charge of extravagance by his commentators. However, I for 
one understand him to state quite definitely that everybody is 
actually a composer, and I am certainly not going to disagree 
with him. It all depends, of course, on what is meant by a 
composer. If it is only a full technical equipment which makes 
the musical creator, or even the mere ability to set anything 
down on paper or to extemporise it, however clumsily, then 
it is evidently fantastic nonsense to regard the human race as 
consisting wholly of composers. But that would leave out of 
account the imaginative process that precedes notation or 
performance, and how are we to prove that those who do not 
happen to possess the ability to write or play music are also 
incapable of that imaginative process? We can, in fact, find 
no means of proving that they have not, somewhat like 
M. Jourdain with his prose, been composing music all their 
lives without knowing it. 

The difference, then, between the artist whom we all 
agree to call a composer, and the man, woman or child who 
may as likely as not be a composer without being able to prove 

“jt to us, would seem to be merely that between those who have 
‘the gift of expression by means of visible or audible symbols 
and those who have not. There is, of course, the question of 
quality; but that is hardly of any fundamental importance, 
for although we may be pretty sure that a great many of the 
‘potential composers among the millions of human beings 
must be shockingly bad ones, do we not know for a fact that 
‘thousands of those who do happen to write their inventions 
down are quite bad enough in all conscience? We are, in 
fact, not concerned with quality for the moment, but with 
‘the question of the presence in mankind of a universal 
faculty. If quality entered into the argument, then one could 
only say that since there are so many duffers who are able to 
write music, we have conclusive proof that musical invention 
and musical reproduction are two independent gifts, though 


we know that they can be made artificially dependent on each _ 


other. It follows from this that there must be geniuses who 
are quite unable to set anything down on paper or to give 
utterance to their imagination. 

We cannot undertake to prove the absence of - anything 


like genius, since we know it to have been beyond our per- 


ception even in those who have shown their possession of it 
until they chose to reveal it by material means. I can assume 
musical ignorance in a Cabinet Minister or a postman, but I 


cannot prove their deficiency in musical i imagination any more 


than I can prove the non-existence of a divine spirit who does 
not choose to reveal himself in any concrete way. Musical 
genius only becomes concrete in the process of the realisation 


of the creative act; but that act has preceded this revealing | 


process and has therefore itself passed unnoticed. 

It may be said that if I suspect creative genius in the 
postman, nothing is easier than to make sure by asking him 
about it. Unfortunately, however, he could not tell that he 

is thus possessed, or in what measure, any more than he is 
able to give practical proof of the gift. Yet this does not mean 


that he is without it, since inventiveness does not become - 


conscious until it seeks for a means of realisation. Not always. 
‘then, even. Small children all hum tunes of their own making, 
7 Beorevet primitive some of them may be in shape or intonation; 


; *Beethoven: The Search for Reality. By W: ah Turner. Dent. 1st cheap cd’ 25 6s. 


‘but ask any one of them what it has just been singing ‘aa tie § 
‘will be sure to say: “I don’t know’. It has been caught in an | 
“unconscious creative act. There may not have been a great 


largely on the memory of someone else’s melody heard pre-— 


on the plane of another art. Can there be any doubt that from — 


it begins to be creative and that mere questions of degree or a 
quality of creativeness do not alter this simple fact? 


exasperation: “I could murder that man!’ and there is not the _ 


Jeast doubt that just at that critical instant we really were 


. the brain asleep, there is no essential difference between this 


obstacle of technical difficulty Se before a state of mind 


deal of originality about it, for most likely the tune was based — 


‘y 


viously. But if that memory has been in the least defectnet j 


‘if only a note or two have been altered, a rudimentary process — 


of creation has stepped in to repair the deficiency. The child — 


has to some small extent become a composer. If anyone should 


be inclined to deny this, he need only consider a parallel case 


the moment any child is given a pencil and a sheet of paper” 


Now if children have this faculty, it is not likely that they 


lose it when they grow up, though it is true that it may never ‘ a 
develop and that the preoccupation with a thousand other 

-aspects of mental activity may submerge it more or less com- a 
pletely. It is present like a good many other dispositions which 
we do not normally allow to become active—that for murder, a 7 


z 


for instance: We have all said at some moment of extreme e 


ik 
r 
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murderous. The fact that the immediate interference of other 
mental processes prevented us from committing the crime a . 
any technical sense does not in the least argue incapacity. 

So with artistic creativeness. I have more than once heard — 
technically quite unmusical persons say that in their dreams a 
they sometimes hear the most wonderful music, such music as — 
they have never heard with their physical ear in a state of wake- 
fulness. Well, dreams are not things that come floating towards 4 
us ready-made by some mysterious power: they are created 
by our own brains in a state of temporary loss of the control of — j 
logic, habit, convention—of all that we call reason. These — 
creations are for this very lack of restraining control, the most F 
spontaneous and personally representative manifestations of our 


~~ 


mentality. And since the waking brain is after all the same as __ 


q 

= 
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curiously active dream-creativeness and that latent in us while — 
we are engaged in all sorts of distracting activities of body and ~ 
mind. What distinguishes the great majority of potential com-— 
posers from those who have the talent or the genius to make — 


el ak wags Ve Bei 


. themselves known to the world as actual composers, is verymuch — 
what makes the difference between the potential and the real 


murderer: a set of inhibitions has to be removed and an 
can grow into an action. _ ¢ ; 
I wish there were space to quote more from Mr, Tumelr t a 
book, where this idea of latent creative musicality inthe human 
race is developed philosophically, particularly in his cme Sea 


entitled ‘Ideals and the Artist’. It calls, of course, for an even - 


more far-reaching investigation; an attempt might be made, fdr 5 
instance, to elucidate the whole mystery of folksong in the fre 
of an incomplete, half-conscious utterance of natural but un- < 
trained genius. I call it that advisedly, for it will havé been 
noticed that I disagree with Mr, Turner in at least one par- 
ticular—his assertion that it is genius which makes the differ- 
ence between the potential and the practising composer. I ~ 
feel convinced that genius may be an attribute of any human 
mind which may not even itself suspect its presence. But st 
minor differences scarcely matter. What is certain is that here 
is a fascinating subject well worth greater attention than it t i 
hitherto received, and it is good to see an old conviction that 
musical creativeness is a universal human faculty sone o* 
by so thoughtful a critic as Mr. Turner. cn as 
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a as Ups and Downs of Fyeiade Music oe ee 
: : - By Dr. THOMAS ARMSTRONG | 


series wb Dr. Armstrong who is Organist of Christ Church, Oxford, will be illustrated by musical bi ae, during the tals, 
and by various items in the programmes each week 


)HERE are still people who think there isn’t any English - Roman men and women Santa by Roman artists. They ares ls 
é ut music; and often these people are the very ones who | just the same as modern portraits in method and aim, though 
- think they are musical. They gotosymphony concerts naturally there are superficial differences of achievement. So 
* a and hear Bach, Beethoven, Brahms: but they don’t hear with the Greek sculpture in the British Museum. But the = = 
; seg Byrd, Purcell, Boyce or Parry, because these composers musician cannot look back in this way. Of Greek and Roman 7 
d didn’t write the kind of music that is Played at symphony con-_ music we know almost nothing: of early medixval music — Sor 
«certs: and then they assume that there isn’t any English music Wwe know but little: and while you and I can go to St. os 
_ before Elgar. They are like the lady who had been listening to Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, or Westminster Abbey or Durham — 
some Russian folk-songs. She said, ‘It’s strange that the English Cathedral, and feel nothing strange in the architecture, yet if the 
are the only European people who haven’t produced a body of organist suddenly began to play or the choir to sing the music 

beautiful native melody’. She would have been ashamed toown that was being written while those buildings were being built, 

t she knew no Russian or German or Hungarian folk-songs; then we should find it sounded quite strange and foreign to us. 


: but those of her own country, sung in her own language by = The years between about 1100 and 1450 were very important > 
~ ordinary people—these were beneath her notice. Yet our folk- years; but there is not much in their music that can be counted er 
3 melodies are among the most beautiful in the world; and her as belonging to one nation or another, because the language of eu Sy. 


tude was merely a kind of snobbery. ‘This sort of thing isless music was still only forming itself, and a language must be . 
mmon than it was, but there i is still too much of it. English . highly developed before it can express individual or national 
usicians do not wish for a moment to compete with foreign characteristics. But as soon as music became able to express 


artists: they welcome all that is beautiful wherever it comesfrom. character, national character was one of the first things that - Ms 
_ But we must all beware of artistic snobbery, and of judging began to emerge, and among the early treasures of music’none a 
_ beauty by size or name; and I hope to show you, during the is more precious than the round ‘Sumer is icumen in’, which _ es 
p y ie 
next ‘six weeks, that there is a considerable body of English was copied by a monk of Reading about 1250, and has a a be 
music which, in its own style and within its own range, is as definitely English tone in the lilt of its rhythm. From a technical ihe 
lowe as. anything that other nations can show. point of view it is an amazing piece of work for its time. No ae 
nation can make exclusive claims for its masters during these ee 
~ early times: but at least we know that our musicians, like Nags 
Dunstable, a man of European fame in his day, were SEDORGET om 
‘we may well ask what place nationalism has inart. The business gtres among the pioneers. ie 
of art is to express emotions, and many will say that: human Once music had found itself, so to speak, it progressed with = 423 
‘emotions are the same everywhere and that there is no place in 2Stonishing rapidity during the century before about 1600, eer 
__ art for distinctions of nationality. But is it so? I would not admit When it reached its first great climax. In England under the Se bes 
_ that human emotions are the same everywhere: similar they ‘Tudors there was an inspired and inspiring burst of activity; et 
3 _ may bé: but the means and manner of expressing them are UF music, like our language, having only just felt its full = 
me _ different, as you can soon see if you go to a French railway strength, showed itself to the world in a period of fresh and a 
% station: and the means and manner of expressing them—well— brilliant achievement. Our composers, men like Whyte, Tye, ieee ee 
that is the art. And when you get away from the big basichuman Tallis, Fairfax, Byrd, Morley and Weelkes, were second to ee 
_ emotions, which are not the only, or even the chief, subjects of One in Europe; and the personality of the country seemed to 
_ art, then you find national characteristics emerging ina hundred €%PTess itself as well in music as in poetry. Kings were proud <a 
- ways. Take an analogy from architecture. We see a Cotswold i show ba skill as ead of a virginals:, gallants re Sie 
‘house and we say, ‘there’s ‘a typically English house’. Why? yatt and sidney were equally ready to write a poem, or ight ee 
_ Because it is built to suit the needs of the English climate, out ? duel, or sing a madrigal; music was reckoned part of an ordin- See 
__ of material which England provides, in a style that suits its 4tY education; and although education was then the lot of a aA 
- very small minority, we seem to feel as we watch the backgroun A 
_ surroundings. So it is with a tune. The notes of which it is r small n ty: to feel h the background ke 
a made are common property, but there are many ways of of life against which Shakespeare’s men and women move, Kee 
E arranging them into scales. Some nations prefer one scale and that music entered into the life of the cottage and the village - ae 
ae some another. And we may say that a typically English tune 28 it did into'that of the manor or the Court. Tae 
An _ is a tune built to express the kind of feeling that an Englishman Two Upheavals aot 
YF has, oie s ign ee oe ihe style ‘that onary to him After 1600 music began to develop on new lines in Europe: 
hee gen eae ae 3 h " a seis aes Chale ae Italy saw the beginning of opera: Monteverde, Carissimi and a 
_ would sce at once if you heard a Russian singer like ee, Scarlatti forwarded it; Lully took it to France, whilst Schutz zt 
_ sing an English folk-song. — - carried oratorio\to Germany and added to it qualities that led. er 
_ Therezs, then, sucha thing as nationality in art. But this doesn’ t direct to the achievements of Bach. What was happening in a 
"mean that different nations have nothing in common, musically... England? We had-had two upheavals. The Reformation had Somes 
They have much: and they borrow freely from one another. g¢fected church music here as elsewhere: the Commonwealth, ee 
Handel took something from Purcell: Wagner took from Bellini ,,, ; ; “ See te 
unable to stop the performance of music by its prohibition of 
and from Liszt: Chopin took from John Field. But what had Tae. ae . 
x public concerts, drove it into private houses, so that we find at 
been English in Field became Polish or French in Chopin. this time a wealth of beautiful songs and chamber-music. Then 
‘That is the secret of real borrowing: and we always find in art with the Restoration comes Purcell, to some people the greatest 
: ~ the great men take exactly what they want, and as much of aj] English composers. He is in close touch with all that is 
_as they want, where they can most easily get it: and when they most vital in European music: he writes chamber music like yor 
have done with it, by some queer alchemy of their minds, itis the Italians, dance music like Lully; he also writes unrivalled — + (tee 
longer borrowed: it is their own. This is why, despite all the - English songs, anthems, and cantatas, and a beautiful opera, a 
uences and schools and exchanges of artists, the best music - <hido and Aineas’. But there was little demand for serious opera 
parson in some way typical of its composer’s nation. . ‘, in the gay, careless, easily-bored London of Charles II, and much ~ 
me of Purcell’s genius was spent upon masques and incidental music. 
Recent Growth of Western Music tees During the next century, while Bach was working in Ger- 
I want now, very shortly, to see where Boulah« music has many, Handel was dominating England. We had our own com- 
Oc with regard to the growth of music in Europe as a whole. posers, Boyce, Greene and Arne the most memorable, and all 
will make it easier for us to keep a sense of proportion geniuses in their own limited way: but public taste had reached a 
we come to greater detail in subsequent talkssRemember _ low level. Even those who cared for music treated it merely as a 
nere how recent a growth our Western music is. If you goto fashionable pastime: and the result was that intelligent men began is 
> Nat Gallery you baie, see. there. some ‘Portraits. of _ to feel that it was a subject unworthy of their notice. ‘Sir’, said ; 
af - PS 
Mer] ibast. “ s 7% ’ +e 
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Dr. Johnson to a man who confessed to being deeply moved by 
music, ‘I should never hear it if it made me such a fool’. Even 
the great Handel himself was made bankrupt twice and sub- 
jected to all the senseless and fickle changes of fashion, And if 
it was so for Handel it was worse for lésser men, who had either 
to make themselves nonentities by imitating Handel, or else, 
as most of them did, were compelled to confine their attention 
to the smaller forms. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Beethoven 
was beginning to show his powers, English music was at its 
lowest ebb: but again the fault lay with public standards of taste 
rather than with the musicians.. We gladly remember that 
Haydn made £1,200 out of one visit to London; and that the 
prodigy child Mozart was féted and petted here. We remember 
less gladly the disappointing career of our own Crotch, who had 
been almost as gifted a child as Mozart himself, but whose 
talent was allowed to dissipate itself in a rather futile way. 
Tribes of foreign singers and fiddlers exploited the short- 
sightedness of London audiences, although we had our own 
genuises. John Field the composer and_pianist earned recogni- 
tion and a living in Russia; Samuel Wesley and Battishill, whose 
talents were of real merit, are remembered only for church music, 
though they might have done big work if there had been the in- 
centive that a discerning public can give. 


Taking Music Back to Farm and Cottage 


In the later nineteenth century, despite the excessive influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn, music began to come back to England. 
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First. Sullivan, then Parry, Stanford and Mackenzie, bore 
memorable parts in the reviving of a national sense of music. — 
But the old snobbery died hard. I.see as I write that Mr. 
Plunket Greene is reported as saying that in his young days it 
was considered scarcely decent to be a professional musician, — 
and that he was strongly advised to take a foreign name before 
singing in public. All honour, then, to those whose musicianship 
and character have led to a new attitude to music among many 
of our countrymen and a new recognition of English music by 
foreigners. We have our Elgar, Delius, Holst, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Bax, Ireland, Walton, and many another, and no nation 
can boast a better list. The spirit of English music today is self- 
confident, active and vital. And what really matters is not that 
there are more and better concerts in London than ever before, — 
but that there are more and better village choral societies, and 
Women’s Institute choirs, and more people who care knowledge- 
ably about music. The important thing is that our schools, the 
competitive festival, and the wireless are broadening the base of 
this musical experience by carrying music back into the farm and 
cottage. And it is most significant that not until this revival was 
far advanced did the musicians discover that there, on the moor 
and in the village, had been all the time a wealth of natural 
and lovely native melody. In these folk songs, the music of 
ordinary people, untouched by the changes of fashionable taste, 
and unmoved by the coming and going of distinguished foreign- 
ers, the real music of England had lived, to be a new inspiration 
to a generation of composers who are now adding their contri- 
bution to our heritage. ef ees 
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Points from Setters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER 7s able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns 


Will Basic English Impoverish the Language? 


In your ‘Week by Week’ editorial of September 27 a doubt is 
expressed as to whether the general adoption of Basic English 
may not lead to an impoverishment of the English tongue. It 
is suggested that though Basic English is readily adaptable to 
science, the richness of our language has hitherto depended on 
contributions from every walk of life; so that we may be faced 
with an issue between stabilisation and growth. 

I would contrast with this view the statement of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in The Shape of Things to Come, that the most unex- 
pected result. of the universal adoption of Basic, in the twenty- 
first century, was the rapid expansion of English into a language 
of nearly two million words. “One can feel little doubt’, he says, 


‘about the increasing delicacy and precision of expression today _ 


if.we compare a contemporary book with some English classic 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth century’. So even if Basic is 
regarded as a universal rather than an auxiliary language, there 
are discerning prophets who do not share your qualms. And 
what, after all, is the so-called ‘richness’ of a language? Not very 
long ago the savages who first colonised these islands had separ- 
ate names for the tails of at least a dozen beasts. We have slowly 
shed them all, except the ‘brush’ and the ‘scut’—and will the 
world really be the poorer when foxes and rabbits are left only 
with ‘tails’? Why is the tongue of a man who ‘disembarks’ said 
to be ‘richer’ than that of one who ‘gets off a ship’? A florin 
goes no further than a shilling and two sixpences; and I suspect 
that much of the richness, the loss of which we are apt to 
deplore, is a survival from the ages of Word Magic—when 
one word was supposed to be superior, in some mysterious way, 
to two. 

You do me the honour to suggest, with Mr. Wells, that 
Basic English may eventually become the universal language. 
But for at least a century it will surely be used only as a second, 
or auxiliary, language, not affecting the vernaculars, or con- 
cerning itself with the subtleties of emotive literature. For 
world radio, for the international talking picture, international 
science, trade, and travel, it may lighten the load of suffering 
humanity and help forward the cause of peace. The ten years 
we gave to its construction have made it a valuable instrument 
of education for every child, even in England—an introduction 
to comparative grammar and to the study of other languages, as 
well as a means of attaining clarity of thought and expression. 


I do not, of course, deny ‘the intimate relationship of language ~ 


to the quality of living’, or the dangers of mechanisation, which 
you so properly emphasise. But Basic, developed as intended, 
need have no such dire effects as you envisage. And even from 
the literary standpoint, critics such as Dr. I. A. Richards and 
Professor Empson have not found Carl and Anna or the Basic 
Stories from the Bible altogether devoid of subtlety and elo- 


quence.-. : 
_ The Orthological Institute, Cambridge _C. K, OGpEnN - 


School Broadcasts in Imperial Institute Cinema 


Your interesting note on the above subject in-a recent issue 
awakened my desire to learn more about the possibilities of 
using broadcasting in conjunction with cinematograph films, 
and to. find out, if possible, how such an experiment as that 
described in your note would work in practice, I accordingly 
paid a visit some days ago to the cinema in the Imperial Institute 
at South Kensington, in order to hear one of the travel talks 
broadcast to schools in the B.B.C.’s afternoon programme, and 
to see the accompanying film. ye 
. Few people seem to be acquainted with the fact that the 
Imperial Institute. provides regular displays of films dealing 
with the Empire, and fewer still realise that the public_are 
admitted to them. Moreover, as far as I can discover, this is the 
first occasion on which the school broadcasts of the B.B.C. have 
been received in public and it is to be wished that so successful 
a venture were more widely known. The acoustics of the Insti- 
tute cinema theatre are excellent; a first-class receiving set.and 
loudspeaker placed to one side of the stage, clear of the screen 
on which the film is projected, give as nearly perféct reproduc- 
tion as can be desired. Consequently some two hundred children 
from L.C.C. elementary schools, in common with a score or-two 
of the adult public, heard and saw in comfort and were thor- 
oughly entertained for the best part of an hour. yr 
‘The chosen broadcaster was a ship’s surgeon whose delightful 
Scottish voice came to us across the hall so clearly that he might 
have been present in person on the platform; may the listening 
schools all over the country have heard him as well as we did! 


ak 


must have grasped the significance of the Merchant Service in 


are all depicted with a skill, vividness and humour that I, 
_ for one, have seldom seen on the film. And how the children 
_ enjoyed it! Some of them came, I found on enquiry, from the 
_ poorest quarters of Hoxton and had never seen a ship, nor even, 
in some cases, a picture of one. This visual supplementation of 
the broadcast seemed to be exactly what was required to drive 
home the aural impressions left by the surgeon’s story; if, in 
addition, it is borne in mind that the children had spent the 
morning in the galleries of the Imperial Institute with a guide- 
lecturer, the value of their day’s geography lesson may perhaps 
be accurately gauged. 
If I may add a word of criticism that is intended to be con- 
___ Structive, it would increase the effectiveness of the broadcast to 
___ have slides made from the photographs in the B.B.C. Travel 
‘Talks pamphlet, which could then be thrown on the screen for 
all to see while the speaker at the microphone is referring to 
them; this is the more important in that he usually does so in 
considerable detail. 
~ Marylebone 


MANNING JACKS 


The Examination System 


In an editorial note on our recent ‘Scrutiny of Examinations’, 
you admit that there appear to be very strong reasons for our 
attitude. ‘But’, you add, ‘on the constructive side Scrutiny 
throws out only one’ suggestion’.. The implied difficulty is so 
often used for obstructive purposes by those interested in main- 
taining the status quo, and the issues are so important to those 
interested in education, that we hope you will permit us to 
_ Yemind you that we produced very. strong evidence for our 
conclusion: ‘It would be a clear gain to abolish the system 
completely and at once’. If we were right in so concluding (and 
no attempt at answering our case has yet been made), it still 
seems to us that we were also right to lay all the stress there, 
and to refrain from facilitating evasion of the essential challenge. 
Our case is (may we repeat?—and it is a fully documented and 
argued. one) that abolition would in itself be a clear gain, and 
_ that it is important not to let the question, ‘What are you going 

to substitute?’ distract from that conclusion. 


Cambridge L. C. Knicuts 
F. R. LEAvis 
DENys THOMPSON 


Political Indignation 


Mr. Vernon Bartlett invokes the authority of Talleyrand for 
the maxim that ‘indignation is not a political attitude’. We may 
be sure that it was a political attitude not natural to that King 
of Turncoats; but it was a political attitude natural to Queen 
Elizabeth, Milton, Cromwell, Edmund Burke, Wilberforce, 
Abraham Lincoln, Gladstone, and other respectable persons 
one could enumerate—all, I must admit, of English birth or 
descent. Perhaps political indignation at moral depravity is a 
specifically English attitude. 


Broughton-in-Furness Maurice SHELDON AMOS 


Lloyd George’s Memoirs 


In Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s review of War Memories of David Lloyd 
George, the statement is made that, at the outbreak of war, ‘the 
British Cabinet were in doubt about the Germans going through 
Belgium’; also that the Cabinet appear to have been ignorant, 
and Lloyd George admits that he himself was, that it would be 
folly for the Germans to attack the ‘Chinese Wall’ of fortresses in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The whole scheme of defence by the French against a German 
invasion was based on the fact that the neutrality of Belgium had 
been guaranteed by certain Powers, among whom was Great 

. Britain. Consequently the French concentrated their forti- 
_ fications along the line of the frontier between Belgium and 
; Switzerland. When I first started soldiering in 1892, it was a 
commonly accepted fact that the German attack would be made 
through Belgium, and this was the view generally held in the 
Service till 1914. For years before the outbreak of war, units 
leaving the Aldershot Command handed over their Mobilisation 
Documents intact and unopened to the units coming in to relieve 
them. When mobilisation was‘ordered and the documents opened, 
_ the plan of campaign foreseen was the same as that which 
_ occurred, with the one exception, that the maps of the country in 
__ France over which fighting took place did not take in the ground 
_ quite far enough towards Paris. Can it then be possible that in 
1914 ‘the British Cabinet were in doubt about the Germans go- 
: earnest Belgium’? 
__ Mr. Fyfe says, ‘Military writers all said that it would be folly 
to attack the “Chinese Wall” of French fortresses in Alsace-Lor- 
_ raine. It was common knowledge. Yet the Cabinet appear to 
. - been ignorant on this matter of vital importance, Mr. Lloyd 
rge admits, at any rate, that he was’. is is an astounding 
ssion of a man who sets himself up as judge, and condemns 
y all except himself who were leaders, whether at home or in 


Id. 
B. O.'S. 
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Memoirs of the Unemployed 

The conditions shown in your photograph on page 421 of THu 
LISTENER of September 20, of an unemployed man, his tuber- 
cular wife, and seven members of his family of ten children 
(four of whom are also tubercular), are a disgrace to any civi- 
lised country. The fundamental cause ‘of such conditions is 
obviously a lack of knowledge of birth control among the poor, 
although, admittedly, better housing conditions than those 
afforded by two small rooms are also needed for any family with 
children, particularly if either of the parents is tubercular. 
Lack of knowledge of birth control methods is the basic prob- 
lem which confronts the poor, and it is useless to give the unem- 
ployed man a set of dominoes to play with when what is really 
worrying him is that the eleventh member of his family is on 
the way. 

There are many, people now who feel that the problems of © 
unemployment, housing and slum clearance will never be 
solved except'in conjunction witha sane system of birth control, 
which, as Lord Horder has said, should form an integral part 
of the Public Health Services of the country. The machinery 
for this system already exists, since the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres have been recognised as essential to the health of 
the community, and a birth control clinic can be most satis- 
factorily run in conjunction with the work of one of these cen- 
tres. Under the present law only an extremely limited class of 
women attending the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres are 
eligible for such advice. 

There are about 1,250 Local Authorities in the country, and 
of these only about 50 have taken any action under the terms of 
the Ministry of Health’s Memorandum 153, ‘Maternity and 
Child Welfare’. The fact that these.50 have done so is largely 
due to the activities of the National Birth Control Association 
4n urging Local Authorities to use such powers as they possess 
and in helping them to do so with advice as to how to run their 
clinics. The movement to urge Local Authorities to take action 
within the terms of the Memorandum and to extend the limited 
powers at present delegated to Local Authorities should be ° 
supported by all those people who wish to help to abolish inthis 
country the conditions of life among the poor of which your 
photograph is typical. 

London, S.W.3 Enip M. ROBERTS 
Mr. John Reid’s sarcasm is uncalled for, ungenerous and useless. 
We are all perfectly well aware that there are two or more 
sides to every question, that there are a certain number of 
‘slum-makers’ among tenants, and that some employees are 
decent men. I would suggest, however, that few people have 
yet realised the terrible soul-destroying effect of unemployment 
on its unfortunate victims, and personally I should like to see 
the ‘Memoirs’ series reprinted in every paper in the land. 
Until everybody does realise what unemployment really means 
I fear the evil will remain, for, after all, it is not beyond the wit 
of man to abolish it. It is only apathy which allows it to remain; 
and the only way to remove the apathy is to drive home the 
realities on every possible occasion and in every possible way. 

I would ask Mr. Reid, anyway, whether he considers that 
the ‘sufferings’ of these landlords and employers in whose 
defence he writes are in any way comparable with those of the 


unemployed. 
Stoke-on-Trent G. D. McKELLER 


Mr. John Reid does not belieyve—I suppose on principle—that 
a man could be sacked for a drilling misfortune. I was very 
young at the time, but I believe I am right in recollecting that 
an airplane manufacturer (Mr. Handley Page) publicly sacked 
two men for drilling, and then plugging, a faulty hole in a spar, 
He said, I think, that such work endangered the lives of airmen. 
If such scruples could be observed during the War, when 
workers were required for slaughter, surely in these times, 
when workers are becoming a pest, there is even more chance 
of virtue being triumphant. 

Although the matter is not neglected in the Press, it would 
be interesting to read of the self-sacrifice of landlords; and of 
the ‘patience, kindness, generosity, and affection with which 
nearly every employer treats his workpeople’. Perhaps more 
important would be the knowledge of how much these terms 
suffer before they are applied. 

West Wickham 


Snakes and their Young 


Mr. Grant Watson is once more discussing snakes. The evidence 
he submits in favour of the mother adder swallowing her young 
when threatened with danger is very interesting, but unfor- 
tunately inadmissible as a proof of this theory. Hearsay evidence 
is no use to science; we must have first-hand facts or none at all. 
But may I ask Mr. Grant Watson, who is a naturalist, why he 
did not seize the reptile after she had swallowed her brood, tie a 
ligature round the throat of the mother and thereafter let the 
carcase be dissected in the presence of two or more zoologists; 
and if the young were found in the stomach, then, and not till 
then, would this alleged act become an accomplished fact? 
This theory has been in the field of strife for about 200 years. 
I find in Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Vol. VII, page 204, a 


CHARLES OXFORD 


Lis quite healthy, made no attempt when disturbed to enter the | 
mouth of the mother, and the latter showed no signs of maternal 


-ver been observed by a naturalist. 


‘occasion the baby vipers, which were born ‘at full time an: 


instinct towards her offspring. Miss Ellen Gallwey, of the 


‘Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield, a well-known her-_ 


petologist, has an adder which gave birth on September : 3 to Six 
‘youngsters, measuring six inches in length; and she writes me 
‘that these baby adders make no effort when frightened to seek 
shelter within the body of the mother. A phenomenon of this 


nature is governed (as far as the young are concerned) by an 


unconditioned reflex, which ought to come into play in the 
above cases. 
T am amazed that Mr. Grant Watson could get near ériongh 


to a snake at large to be able to observe the respiration of the 


creature. I have never succeeded in doing that, but I have 
carefully noted adders breathing in captivity. The respiration 


and heart beat of this snake are recorded in my book The Life 


Story of the Adder. The breathing of the adder is not long and 
complicated, as Mr. Grant Watson points out. As a matter of 
fact, its respiratory apparatus is extremely simple. The viper has 
only one lung; the other organ is of a rudimentary nature. 
Campbeltown NORMAN cane 


Excavators’ Progress 


Mr. Stanley Casson is hardly ele to British Malaya. There has 


been considerable activity and a good deal has been done. Mr. 
I. H. N. Evans has been at work for-many years and some 
account of his work may be found in the F.M.S. Museums 
soe An article on the Prehistory of Malaya by Dr. R. O. 

instedt, published in the Journal of the Malayan Branch of the 


ys Ron Asiatic Society (Volume X, Part 1, January, 1932), reviews 


-— 


_ British Malaya. ' 


has never penetrated Bali. 


Mr. Evans’ work and links it up with work done elsewhere in 
the East Indies. Paleolithic artifacts have been found in 


The omission of the work done in the Philippine Islands is 


“excusable, as no account of it has yet been published. Finds 


made during the construction ofa new reservoir for Manila in 
1926 led Professor H. Otley Beyer, of the University of the 
Philippines, to begin archzological investigation on his own 
initiative and at his own expense. Recently his work has been 
taken over by the University. By 1929, Professor Beyer had about 
80 sites in the Manila Bay region. Palzolithic finds have been 
made, but the bulk of the sites belong to the Neolithic Age, a 
Iron Age, and what Professor Beyer calls the Porcelain Age, th 

first period of which dates from-900 A.D. to 1500 A.D. Danes 
pottery finds in the Iron Age sites have been very numerous and 
several hundred different types of vessels were distinguished. 
Jewelry finds in these sites consist of green and blue glass 
bracelets and beads (agate, carnelian, terra cotta, mainly). 
Similar bracelets and beads have been found by Mr. Evans in 


‘Perak; they point to the cultural influence of India in Malaysia. 


Professor Beyer’s porcelain finds help to reconstruct the history 
of early Chinese relations with the Philippines. 


A survey of archzological work in Malaysia, though no longer” 


up to date, may be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
volume 12 (article by Dr. Heine-Geldern on ~ Indonesia- 
archeology). Dr. van Stein Callenfels, the leading archeologist 


in the Dutch East Indies, is in touch with the work being done 
- by Professor Beyer and Mr. Evans, and_ the prehistorians of 
Malaysia met in conference in Indo-China last year. This is 


real excavators’ progress. 
‘Surely Hindu influence is perceptible i in ‘Eastern Java. Islam 


Barry 


IFoR B. POWELL . 
Modern Poetry 


T have read Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies’ articles on Modern Poetry 


with interest, though also with a good deal of disagreement. 
At the end of the series he has given a list of books of modern 
verse, It is a good list; but it is not a complete list, and in at 
least one instance there is a mistake. He has included all the 


volumes of Yeats. But more than half of Yeats’ poems are not" 


in the tradition of what is known as ‘modern verse’, and the 
first volume of his collected poems certainly not at all. Yeats 


is, generally speaking, traditional; and he has had more influence ~ 
on the poets known as ‘Georgians’ (to whom. the moderns are 


so fiercely antagonistic) than any other poet, living or dead. 
Some of his ‘Celtic Twilight’ got Siete by them into both 


Saxon and Eastern moonlight; but it does not alter the essential 


fact. Nor is the other essential fact altered because Yeats during 
more than half the last decade has chosen to follow the new 
fashions. Yeats is, perhaps, our greatest living poet; but while 


he is not quite as steadfast or individual as some of us used 
‘ him to be, he is also not in any complete sense of 


to imagine 
the word a ‘modern’. 


An Irish poet whom Mr. Hugh. Sykes. Davies might have: 
He may not. 
uite like being called a modern; but his recent verse plays, 
The Son of pares, -and ‘The Flame’ and his book sa si 


~ included in his list is the critic Austin Clarke. 


Gific, reference to thé belief, =i yet the phenomenon a 


Three times I had a birth of adders in captivity, and on each. earlier. 
d  -books of 'verseare,’ +however, rather more traditional, though often 


_ gauging the limitations of reader and critic, are out to fool and 
hoax and pull legs all round, I strongly object to two or three 2, 


_ continue for four years or more; therefore, there is anew word. 


seems to give the delegates assembled in the lobby a deter- 


in, 58 
tively) put him among the cane italist: 
use of words, and verse structure. Austin Clarke’s four 


somewhat odd in sound to an English ear unaccustomed to the _ 
overshadowing Gaelic. He is among the many poets who have 
exerted an influence which has never been fully; acknowledged. = 
Other books of modern verse which Mr. Davies apa have 
included are: 
- Robert Graves. Poems, 1929. Shaun Press. 12s. 6d. Be i SS 
Sherard Vines. The Pyramid. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. - 
. Louis Macneice. Blind Fireworks. Gollancz. 6s. = a. 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Village Symphony. Collins. 6s. T he 
White Horse. Privately printed. 
. Edith Sitwell. Collected Poems. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. epee 
‘I should like to add that I have greatly enjoyed a certain Me 
amount of what is known as ‘modern poetry’; but I know that 


while some of it is very genuine, a great deal of it isemere bilge = 


and bunkum. Verse of the rawest intuition, or writing with — 
what spiritualists call an ‘automatic pencil’, does not constitute _ 
poetry unless sifting and stern discipline ultimately intervene 
between the subconscious mind and the reader. Moreover, 
several of our modern poets are Nihilists, peel wish to destroy _ 

and not to create; among them are several spirits who, 


of the poets in the list Bivens: by nas ayaeS. Davies. 
‘St. Albans’ bi ERT PALMER 


pe oe 1 Depth a at t Geneva 
iy (Continued. from page 499) f a woe 


hidden under tables or behind curtains—but the difficulties ar2 
being narrowed down. As far as I-can see there are two out- 
standing ones. The first is between the British and the French F 
over the action that ought to be taken against a country Ww. 
signed a convention, and then armed on the quiet in spite of it: 3 
The second, and much graver, is the consolation prize that is 
to be given to Germany if she signs a convention under which 
armaments are stabilised now, but are not reduced for four or 
five years to come, when there has been time to test out the 
machinery of the international control. © 

It is already agreed that the degree of reduction in arma- 
ments to take place at the end of that period must be fixed now; 
and that is a big step forward. But it is, of course, extremely 
difficult for Herr Hitler to agree that the present difference in 
Germany’s military strength and that of her neighbours should 


that has entered into the international vocabulary. We are al SG 
talking about ‘prototypes’ or in other words, samples. _ 
If Germany, the German argument runs, were allowed to’ <>9 
build two or tee Samples of those types of armament which — 
their ex-enemies possess but which are forbidden to Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty—a tank or two, and one or two big 
guns, and so on—then this feeling of being treated as an inferior 
would be very much lessened, and with it the German resent-_ 
ment against the Treaty of Versailles would more or less dis- 
appear. The French, and I believe, the British, are opposed to 
this prototype idea. The Germans might be so pleased with 
the samples that they might be tempted to build wholesale. = 
But the British and the French realise that ‘something must 
be done to meet the Germans. If no' convention were signed 
then we know that Germany would feel she was no longer © 
bound by Versailles, and would begin to build up her strength 
as hard as she possibly could again. If no convention were re 
ed Germany knows that in her present economic and 
financial difficulties she could not possibly keep up with her J 
neighbours, and that any attempt to do so could only end in 
disaster—either a hopeless war abroad, or Communism at a 
‘home; ‘and it is this knowledge, that the risks of a convention oe 
are so much smaller than the risks of no convention, which _ 
‘mination—almost an optimism—which | Ef certainly had not. 
expected to find. . 
' Let me finish with one last quotation from Dr. Goebbels. 4 
*Germany’, he said, ‘will sign no treaty which she cannot carry — 
out, but, on the other _hand, she is determined to res 
treaties which she does sign because th can be carried out’. a 
_ The hope for peace depends upon this: Can we draw u ; 
convention which Germany can sign as an equal and of hy 
own free will? If we can, it will be so obviously to our interests — 
to see that it is carried out, for I believe the British- could ‘- 
afford to give the French all the guarantees they want to dis- 
courage any nation from at that convention. I ripe ee 


=: 
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Focal Revolution. By J. Mills Whitham. Routledge. 15s. 
Marie Antoinette. By Stefan Zweig. Cassell: 18s. 


oe. _ Napoleon’s Love Story. By R. McNair Wilson. Davies. 10s. 6d. 


| Nepoleon IIE. By Robert Sencourt. Benn. 21s. 


Napoleon HI. By Graham Brooks. Duckworth. 2s. ’ 


Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON 


ee 
¥ ‘PROPOSE to consider a batch of five books all concerned 
‘= with recent French history. I take this topic first because I 
_ 4g think the modern misunderstanding between England and 
_ gia. France is likely to be the chief tragedy of Europe. I said ‘the 
_ misunderstanding’—it is not a quarrel; only misunderstandings 
may be worse than quarrels. There are disagreements which arc 
_ not misunderstandings; on the other hand, there are agreements 
% which are complete misunderstandings. I do not necessarily 
murder a man because I do not understand him: I: may murder 
him because I do understand him. Now I do not believe there is 
_ theslightest misunderstanding, say, between Prussia and Poland, 
__ or, for-that matter, between Prussia and France, but there is a 
_. complete misunderstanding between England and France. The 
_ muddle arises very largely from our having looked at later 
“French history as partisans, without any interest in what hap- 
~ pened, except as it affected us. The great French monarchy was 
only a rival in Canada and India} the great revolution in Paris 
was only a threat to Antwerp; the first Napoleon was a dangerous 
enemy; the third Napoleon a dangerous ally. The result is that 
most of us really have no idea of what really happened. 
, Take the first book—French Revolution, by Mr. J. Mills Whit- 
ham. Now this is a very good specimen of the more balanced 
sort of French history that is beginning to be written in England. 
- I cannot do it justice here; I will only mention one out of many 
test cases of the sort of improvement I mean. In one sense, of 
“course, we have all heard much—perhaps too much—of the 
French Revolution. We have heard of violent and melodramatic 
figures of the sort that could easily be furiously denounced and 
furiously defended; of Mirabeau, of Marat, of Danton, of Napo- 
leon. Most have heard even of Napoleon’s marshals, especially 
those who betrayed him—like Ney and Bernadotte. Now I won- 
der how many ordinary people like me know anything about 
Hoche. Mr. Whitham’s book contains an excellent separate 
study of Hoche; and I think it will be a new name to many 
educated people. Yet he was a great general—perhaps the one 
man who might have rivalled Napoleon. He was a great Repub- 
lican hero;-he was a great man. But next to nobody here has ever 
heard of him, for no reason I can make out, except that he was a 
good man. He did not seem to suit the atmosphere of Gay 
Paree. A sort of national instinct shrank from the very effort of 
imagining a good Frenchman, and therefore most of us miss the 
whole meaning of the Revolution, right or wrong, because we 
‘did not know that it had an ideal of virtue which many imper- 
fectly pursued, some violated, but some—like Hoche—really 
achieved. 
_ This is the first fact to register—that tie French Revolution 
_ was not merely revolt or revenge, not even merely just revolt or 
revenge. It had a religion, an ideal of good, mostly taken from 
the old Stoics. Now we need to remember this very vividly in 
passing to the important book which has just been written by 
-Herr Stefan Zweig, on Marie Antoinette. People will go on 
writing books on Marie Antoinette. I don’t know why they write 
about her, any more than why they don’t write about Hoche. She 
was not a bad sort; she was not particularly intelligent; she was 
not outstandingly virtuous; she was not outstandingly vicious— 
_ which ‘might explain her charm for modern biographers. She 
was, as Herr Zweig truly says, an average woman; but books 
_ about her have a curious effect on books about the Revolution. 
_ She was always called the chief enemy of the Revolution, and, 
oddly enough, she still is the chief enemy of the Revolution; a 
_ century and a half has not exhausted her revenge on the Revolu- 
a tion, for it so happened that she was herself the victim of all that 
__ was really base and beastly in the revolutionaries. There was a 
‘blackguard element in it, in the secret societies and the slander- 
; pamphlets, and all the rumours of the gutter, and these all 
d on the Queen. For the blackguard element of the 


revolutionists had killed each other before it came to 
1—that was war; Bae they did not only kill the Queen, 


they lied about her. Therefore, she remains, as she stood on the 
scaffold, a protest against the people. But remember in one way 
the people were right where the intellectuals were wrong. Burke 
called her the Queen of France, and said that she ‘scarcely. 
touched the earth’; the mob called her I’ Autrichienne, or, as we 
should say, ‘the German’. They were nearer the truth. 

Now take that amalgam, of sincere public ideal mixed with 
secret scoundrelism, and you have the Revolution working out 
its doom. The next episode is Napoleon, and once more nobody 
emphasises why Napoleon was trusted. Napoleon was never a 
saint, but he was originally a Stoic. He violated Christian 
morality in which nobody then believed, but he did not violate 
the Republican morality, the ideal of Hoche: He had love affairs, 
but he didn’t have luxuries; he lived a hard life of study and 
solitude; he was not corrupt when so many Republicans were 
becoming corrupt. One of these love affairs—the most pivotal— 
is well described in Napoleon’s Love Story by Mr. McNair 
Wilson, and this is pivotal because it turns on the permanent 
pivot of Poland. Napoleon’s fall has been attributed to many 
things, to Spain, to Moscow, to Leipzig; by ignorant people 
it is even still attributed to Waterloo. But I think the truth is 
this; that while he kept his first ideal of freeing Poland, he swept 
the world, and when he abandoned it to please Russia, it was 
Russia that destroyed him. : 

And now we come to the culmination. It may be found in the 
very valuable and arresting book written by Mr: Robert 
Sencourt, Napoleon III. A French politician-once observed 
‘tout arrive en France’ (Everything happens in France). } 
would not say ‘Nothing happens in England’ though it might b2 
made a very proud patriotic boast, but I would insist on this 
emendation, “Everything has happened in France’. That is 
largely the explanation of France. Englishmen, like Mr. H. G: 
Wells, look forward to Utopias; Frenchmen look back to Utopias: 
The French mind works so swiftly that it worked out all our 
present problems a hundred years ago. It made Democracy; 
and many real democrats, like Hoche—it also made many unreal 
democrats, like Barras. France had discovered the case against 
Democracy before anybody else had discovered the case for it; 
therefore it did what everybody is now talking about doing— 
it had a dictator. Now Napoleon III was, as Mr. Sencourt 
shows, a very good and a very modern dictator. He was half a 
century ahead of all our social reforms; he started town-planning 
and all kinds of State provision for the poor. For, though the 
two Bonapartes had their faults, it was not these faults that were 
fatal to them; it was something else. It was something which is 
not the unpardonable sin; it was only the unpardoned sin. You 
might call it by many names—the names of it, for the Bonapartes, 
were Waterloo and Sedan. In other words, they failed. 

Mr. Sencourt’s book is very full and satisfying in innumerable 
details. If anyone wishes to find the same story told very briefly 
and briskly, and in short outline, he might find it in Napoleon IIT 
by Graham Brooks, I think the simple outline will tell the same 
story as the solid and serious apologia; and the moral of the story 
is one that I have always suspected—that Louis Napoleon is a 
man much underrated, and a man who was mainly in the 
right. Moved myself, partly by a mild intention to annoy, I 
will confess that I have always been a Bonapartist. I will confess 
that it seems to me that if the Bonapartes could have founded 
a dynasty it would have saved us numberless evils—the extreme 
quarrel between liberty and religion, between Democracy and © 
Fascism, between citizenship and equal property and mere 
Communism. Because it did not succeed, everybody says it was 


wrong. What is Failure exactly? Had I failed to deliver this lecture 


because a brick had fallen on my head as I entered this building, it 
would have been a beautiful escape for you. But do things 
always happen so fortunately? Have we a right to say that the 
Bonapartes were wrong because they failed? Is it your experience 
of this world that the very best and happiest thing always 
happens? 


“MEE 


‘THIS HIGHLY INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE LITTLE BOOK has 
emerged from an experiment already familiar to readers of THE 
JLISTENER, who were invited to make their choices between 
paired objects, belonging to what Miss Bulley describes as ‘the 
lesser arts’. All the pieces are here illustrated, with a general intro- 
duction and.a detailed commentary. In addition, Dr. Cyril Burt 


analyses and tabulates the reactions of some 6,000 people, — 


drawn from many professions and classes—though presumably 
most of those who sent in their preferences were people who 
already had gone some little way in thinking about such matters. 
In her larger book, Art and Counterfeit, Miss Bulley made 
effective use of the ‘paired comparison’ method in relation to 
works that are considered, or aspire to be considered, in the rank 
of the major arts. Here, she uses the word ‘taste’ in its useful 
delimitation to what we think and feel about many things which 
are part of the pleasant background of civilised domestic life: 
things which give ample opportunity for discretion and sensi- 
bility in design, but hardly things whose range of purpose ex- 
tends into wider regions of the imagination. For Miss Bulley, as 
for most of us today, there is no hard-and-fast line between 
‘fine’ and ‘applied’ art. She regards the difference as one of 
scope, rather than of kind. I think it is no misrepresentation of 
her point of view to say that this book is a readable and very 
capable attempt to vindicate, for the lesser arts of utility and 
ornament, the final importance of those formal principles of art 
by which she would appraise a Greek temple, or a sculpture by 
some early Chinese master, or a painting by Giotto. 

Every good work of art has both a temporal and an eternal 
aspect. On the one side, it has its expressiveness, in which we 
recognise the spirit of an age, or the outlook on life of an indi- 
vidual, or a perfect suitability for some practical purpose. On the 
other side, there is the timeless quality: something universal, 
which underlies true art of all periods, and is independent of 
transitory creeds, moods, and aims. In all her writings Miss 
Bulley stresses the view that this ultimate something is what 
matters. Indeed, the bulk of modern criticism, in its reaction 
from popular anecdotal and sensual notions of art, is cen- 
trally concerned with the belief that art exists on a spiritual plane 
of its own, whether for the artist who creates, or for the spec- 
tator who receives the pure esthetic thrill. A little girl of eight, 
quoted by Miss Bulley, gives her reason for choosing the better 
tea-pot in the words: ‘I like eighteen because it has a more 
general shape’. The cultured critic of the moment would have 
said the same thing, less simply. 

Miss Bulley has a good. deal to say about ‘functionalism’, 
which she is inclined to regard as a somewhat ingenuous belief in 
the beauty of anything which does its work well. She suggests that 
a darning needle, though fit for purpose, does not thereby attain 
enduring beauty. The engineer, she thinks, cannot come within 
the sphere of creative art, because he ‘can never incorporate 
function in his design and then transcend it’. There is material. 
for argument in the word ‘transcend’, and no doubt many people 
will dispute the view that the work of a good engineer must 
exclude passion because it accepts the limits of speed and Ll power. 
The ‘unpassioned’ beauty which Rupert Brooke felt in ‘a great 
‘machine’ was a beauty in which transient human emotions had 
been left behind, but not necessarily a beauty which had ex- 
cluded creative passion from its making. Where engineering 
works give scope for large form, it seems dogmatic to say that 
severe adaptation to power and speed is not compatible with 
good formal design, even in the modern critic’s sense. No artist 
first starts a job, and then branches off into art. He begins by 
recognising the practical limits of the work, and causes the art 
to inhabit the function throughout. Miss Bulley seems to 
approve Mr. Roger Fry’s view that the beauty we see in engines 
is analogous to the beauty of well-functioning birds or animals. 
And this, of course, leads us back to the alleged distinction 
between ‘functional and natural beauty’, on the one hand, and 
the beauty of art on the other: a distinction which many people 
refuse to see, and which others, not without reason, regard as 
dubious if you make it too final. 

_ In matters of taste both functionalism and significant-form- 
ism have done good, though they approach art from opposite 


ends. Functionalism, with its D.I.A. doctrine of ‘fitness for pur-_ 


pose’, has taught us that art is not a superfluity, but an accom-. 
paniment of work perfectly done with human zest for a human 


end. Strictly mechanical gad animal activities do not come under s 


What 1 is T ee eee os 
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this definition, though i it is true Nature herself has partly antici« 


our lives. Salient by allying art to ‘daily Soren ed wp 
teaching us that misdirected activity must be bad, even as art, 
offers a good negative starting-point for the multitude. Signifi- 


cant-form-ism reminds us that we are immortal, and that the — 


highest creations of man enjoy a mysterious correspondence | 
with the eternal order and rhythm that rule the spiritual, as dis- 


tinct from the carnal, universe. Miss Bulley aptly says that 4 


‘spiritual awareness’ is characteristic of the artist. 

What gives us so much trouble, when we group Pa 
into parties and debate art under either of these standards, is the © 
fact that art, like man, is a mixture of soul and body. The func- 
tionalist is tempted to say—‘Be quite perfectly practical, and the © 
beauty of art will follow’. The significant-form-ist is tempted to 
say—‘Art’ s beauty i is an unqualified release from the experiences — 


-_ 
A 


and associations of everyday life’. Both statements are too abso- 


has been well described as ‘a warm confusion’. The D.LA._ 
slogan omits to tell us that when we accept the limits of a modest — 


purpose, we also limit the range of our contact with the spiritual — 


realm. On the other hand, a spider-web theory of esthetics, — 


‘Jute, seeing that art is indigenous to human beings, whose life” 4 


which regards the artist as escaping from normal emotions and ~ “a 


spinning a pattern in the void, will seldom convince (say) the — 


quite aloof from the multitudinous concrete experiences which 


ui 


lover of a Cotman landscape that its beauty as art is something 


aake up the love of nature, whether in ourselves or in Cotman. a 


Push ‘fitness for purpose’ too far, and you forget that art can - 
only be the work of an artist, Dwell too exclusively on significant — fa 


form, and you forget that artists, even in the act of creation, are 


current art discussion, should indulge in a little give-and-take. _ 


Miss Bulley deserves our gratitude for her skilful illumination — 


also men. These two creeds, which are the Martha and Mary of € 
: 
& 


of the truth that taste is not caprice, but something founded— 


when it is good—on abiding principles of order and unity. She 
does, i in fact, also recognise that utility is not a negligible matter 
in these lesser arts. Appreciation of great works must take — 


account of the complexity of man’s nature. No formal analysis 


can tell us the difference between one of Rembrandt’s master- 
pieces and an impeccable design by a good minor painter. 
Natural beauty and moral truth are included and sublimated in 
the highest art, which blends many elements of our life so in-_ 
extricably aS to harmonise our minds and our sensations in a 
single experience. For thinking people i in a self-conscious age, 


some amount of formal criticism is inevitable. It helps us to 


understand the technical and intellectual aspects of art, and to 


reject what is accidental or merely conventional. But * good ‘is 


taste’, in the large sense, is a positive response of spirit to spirit: 
a joy we derive from some creative genius which accepts the 


normal facts of life, and having accepted, peeneneReTs and exalts Me 


} r I y ) 
a 


= 


- 


[us 
a 


them. . : ; 
| Fragment eee 
And age, Li imagine, hashisclawinus = ss E. 
When time encasing the crusted sense, becomes — Bare 
A thing in itself to us, a consonant value - ee 


' With our measure of self-conceit, a barricade | 
Against unfaceable ate ma 


- Then the true eye j 
Is hooded for eres hs limbs too stiff for love; <a 


Or looking with longing at the white mountains, tracing 3 fal 


The migrants’ track like smoxe outflung on the sky. 
Or threading with a man’s rush of pride the surging traffic, 


The home fire’s lit for welcome, the country haze . 
Hangs in the valley, presaging BES 
A day unaugured but certain and soon. And we 
. Are. old, and turn no more hselas in the world. 
RANE : NIN 


ism in Literature’, implies something more deliberate, more 


which it lacks. It i is when Mr. Stonier would be epigram- 
cally witty that he is at his weakest: he has wit of a better 
parent in his more serious passages, and a very comforting 
of humour. He deals with Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, 

Eliot, Proust, Joyce, and the Auden-Spender-Day Lewis group 


as the father or grandfather of them all, is extremely inter- 


ark. His main thesis would seem to be that in this age of tran- 
ion we are all much more interested in the fact that something 


1 upon himself, and cares, not for achievement, but ‘for the 
revelation of the processes of creation (artistic creation)’. Upon 


are at any rate stimulating, The difficulty is, that though 


To carry out the task which Mr. Stonier has set himself would 
demand from him a surrender of his outside, man-in-the-street 


0 the impulses which move a creative artist to work at all. 


‘intelligent order. Mr. Stonier at least knows who are the people 
‘worth writing about; he is on the side of the angels; and if it is 


our reasons for disagreeing with him. Sometimes he makes 
strange slips, as when he mocks at Mr. Eliot for writing in ‘Pruf- 
_ rock’, ‘I grow old, I grow old’, whereas Mr. Eliot was quite 
oung when he wrote the poem. It was, no doubt, equally absurd 


seem acquainted with what Mr. Eliot has written in the last 
five or six years. There is, therefore, a marked unevenness about 
_ Mr. Stonier’s essays, apparent in other ways: while what he has 
to say about Flaubert is extremely good, and needed saying, he 
- only sees one half of what Proust was at. He is perhaps at his best 


3 
c ‘on Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and what he has to say about Mr. | 


James Joyce should be really helpful to those who, having mas- 


tered Ulysses find themselves bogged in Shem and Shaun. One - 


* 
he also is too eager to see what is going on, rather than trying to 


construct values. His book, therefore, is better as a work into - 


which one can dip occasionally to pick out an irritating or stim- 


extremely interested, and in so far as he is interested we are so. 


too, whether he is talking about Shakespeare or about the 
‘movies: but he never really brings us to an illuminating point, 


 astyle. 


the dimensions of the central figure dilate, the excitement of 


abound and Commander Kenworthy is joining the sparse 


y false compunction. A number of inaccuracies have already 
en marked, baie there is one which, though harmless, seems to 


Kenworthy is telling Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister, 
_ who should be First Sea Lord. He is forty-six, and, that his 


<enworthy, aged thirty-two, informs the Premier that Pitt was 
Prime Minister at twenty-one. Is Commander Kenworthy delib- 
tely recording his own inaccuracy? ‘Broadcasting in the United 


t beforehand and allow it to 
nica may sometimes have its 


ISA CERTAIN ee Se fai about this eck and provocative 
ue to more than the evident fact that many of the essays . 
peared as reviews. Its sub-title, ‘An Anatomy of Mod-— 
; organised, than Mr. Stonier has to give us, nor do all his chap- | 


em to have been written from the same impulse, | for this, — 
ver diverse the subject or treatment, would give this book a 


off poets; and here his linking up, with his throw-back to Flau- _ 
esting. His strayings back to Strindberg, Hans Andersen, Swin- - 
burne, and Gerard Manley Hopkins do not seem quite to hit the © 


happening thanin any possible result. The artist also has turned ~ 


ch of what Mr. Stonier writes is very good descriptive critic- — 
, the analysis which accompanies it does not go deep enough. © 
de, and a deeper plunge than he seems prepared to take - 


__ The book is, in fact, brisk journalism, but journalism of a very | 


ometimes too easy to agree with him, you have to think out 


of Shakespeare to make Lear say, ‘I am a very foolish, fond old - 
man’, when Shakespeare was in the heyday of his life. Nor does 


4 feels on the whole that Mr. Stonier picks up his ideas too easily: 
pee 

- 

a ulating suggestion than as a work of criticism. He is obviously | 
q 

& 


s perhaps because Be has not himself taken the trouble to achieve © 


Sailors, Statesmen aiael Others. By Fi Cotta cides: 
es _ the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy. Rich and Cowan. 18s. 


” This book should be renamed The Life and Times of Commander 
= Kenworthy.The passages of this autobiography which are most | 
_ frankly autobiographical are by far the most interesting, for 
® here the writer infects his reader with his own interest. As 


the chronicle waxes, till; in the second half, when post-War © 
politics are reached, one’s attention never flags. Indiscretions © 


company of authors who set down private conversations without — 
have escaped the notice it deserves. In 1917 Commander 


youth may not be considered a disqualification, Commander 


of America’ 2, Says the author when describing his - 
rican activities, ‘is far more. > free than in England. One can - 
' puts on the forefront a lyric that must recall—in lilt and word 
. and phrase though not in thought—the most trite and tiresome 


is Ppardy. eeiinaes by. their concern with the British ae in 


the European War. The impression survives that Commander | 
Kenworthy must have been an able and imaginative officer. 
Certainly, he makes a very strong case against the manner in 
which the Navy was handled, and most laymen will probably - 
agree with his conclusions. Less general acclamation will’ 
greet his political observations. Yet the narrative is very 
entertaining. In describing his migration from the Liberals to. 
the Labour Party and the consequent by-election he says, . 
‘The Parliamentary Labour Party was equally friendly. 
MacDonald was touring with the Buxton brothers in the 
Sahara and sent me a cordial postcard’. Not only is the author a 
sailor and a statesman but a sportsman as well. There are 
illustrations of him with dead animals that he has’ destroyed 
and one in which he is seen entering a ‘machan’ for a tiger 
shoot. He tells how in Bikaner, in company with the Maharajah, 
he enjoyed shooting the sand-grouse which ‘fly very fast and 
in all directions. I have shot most game birds, but these were 
the greatest test of my marksmanship’. Earlier on the same page > 
he observes ‘No man who cannot ride and shoot should be 
appointed Viceroy of India’. In spite of its curiosities of style 
we believe this latest addition to our autobiographical records © 


~ this follow several generalisations which may or may not be true, p will be widely. read. The last. page is peor to conjecture 


about possible future leaders of the Left.in British politics. 

Commander Kenworthy is not very hopeful about the prospects 

of those politicians whom he specifies, but ends with a sentiment - 

which both sexes will applaud—‘Let us hope for the sake of the 

wall be people that the hour will produce the man—and that he > 
ea MAN” : 


My Garden. By W. H. Davies. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


It is always a treat to read Mr. W.H. Davies, i in prose or verse, 


as tramp or countryman; but this reviewer’s first session with his © 
latest book was long and. continuous for an unessential reason. 
Here was a book on a garden, without, it seemed, so much as 
an allusion to any specific flower. At long last the search was 
rewarded with the discovery of both a snapdragon and a sweet 
pea;.but neither was introduced for its own sake. The snap-. 
dragon was dragged in because the cat—Mr. Davies is peculiarly 
good on cats—jumped on it in order to catch flies, and the. 
sweet peas, because the thrushes insisted on nesting in the sticks! 

My Garden is a true title, nevertheless, though why the 
publisher alleges that Mr. Davies ‘describes his garden and all it 
contains’ passes comprehension. Its quietude is a felt presence, 
even when Mr. Davies is recalling episodes from his early life. It 
locates ‘the deep power of joy’, which Mr. Davies shares, in how- 
ever different a fashion, with Wordsworth, and from which his in- 
spiration springs. No one but Mr. Davies could or would have 


dared towrite such abook under sucha title. No single factdirectly - 


concerning the garden is of the very least importance or worth 
recording, not even the barkof the foxon the lawn or the owl in 


the study, except for the entirely sufficient reason that all the. 


episodes touched the poet and philosopher in Mr. Davies. Many 
of them prompted charming lyrics. One of the best is on the 
‘stand and stare’ theme, which is the most characteristic - 
contribution of this most national of poets to contemporary 
thought. His flowers—of prose as well as of verse—unfold 
quietly, not with the pop of a fuchsia bud you pinch between. 
finger and thumb, not even like a poppy that throws off a 
cap from its crumpled petals. They just open in the sunshine 
like a daisy. The utter simplicity of phrase and rhyme and, 
structure achieves distinction, against all inherent likelihood, 
because it expresses a real and deep certainty regarding the: 
class of things and thoughts that make life worth living. There 
never was such a country lover, perhaps because Mr. Davies _ 
is a late convert. His delight in his birds and his garden is 


such that he has little desire for any precise knowledge. Staring 


and hearing and existing are enough in themselves, at any 
rate as a hinterland, a background. He may be suspected of 
a definite mistake when he says, for once in a way precisely 


_as if the fact mattered, that the sparrows occupy the swallows’ 


nests under his eaves. He must mean martins. The difference 
between the martin and the swallow is that the martin must 
build under something and the swallow over something. So 
the eaves are the martin’s pitch and the porch the swallow’s. 
Besides, sparrows like holes, not cups. But if he is wrong, it 
does not matter at all. Did Andrew Marvell know anything 
about a garden, except in the Davies sense? And did Words- 
worth know much about either birds or flowers? The question, 
probably to be answered in the negative, does not interest 
a lover of the verse or prose of any one of the trio. While great 
poets are toward, it is pertinent to wonder why Mr. Davies 


of Tennyson’s ‘quotabilities’: ‘Flower in the crannied wall’. It is 
almost the only verse that is not good. 
-One passage near the end of the volume must be quoted, 


“§18 


for it contains the secret of Mr. Davies’ genius and tempera- 
ment: 4 

It seems to me that the whole secret of life, if it is to be happy, is 
in the spirit of love, and when an old form of love dies, we must 


take on the new. If life is to be made interesting and worth its 


breath, we must look on ourselves as growing children, right up to 
the end of our days, so that when a man grows old on the pleasures 
of a city, and loses his appetite for them, he would he wise to re- 
new his love of life in a garden that is green and quiet. 


Anthologists should seize upon the passage and perhaps set 
it alongside—since great is juxtaposition—Marvell’s ‘green 
thought’ and Voltaire’s ‘J/ faut cultiver notre jardin’. 


The Machine Unchained. By L. Hausleiter 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


This book is written to strike the imagination. The author’s 
purpose is to deride the economic policies of the machine age 
the world over; and to this he brings a notable power of 
invective and of vivid and dramatic presentation. After a 
sweeping survey of the earth and the fulness thereof, loaded 
with statistics, he paints a scene in which Charlemagne is 
supposed to return from the grave to take the chair at a kind of 
World Company meeting. Needless to say, the noble emperor is 
disgusted with the quarrels of the many interests and peoples 
represented at the meeting, and with his successors’ failure to 
get the best out of the marvellous powers of production which 
their own ingenuity has devised. Herr Hausleiter, in fact, 
seems to be entirely out of sympathy with the world in which he 
has the misfortune to find himself. He hates its mass production 
which he believes to have practically stamped out all indivi- 
duality and taste. He hates the capitalist system of industry, 
and gives a great part of his book to describing the wastes and 
muddles attendant upon successive capitalist crises. But he 
hates Soviet Communism no less, because it is steeped in 
atheism and because it is hostile to the peasantry. He hates 
France because of her passion for ‘/a gloire’, for security and for 
gold. He hates England for her priority in the industrial field. 
He hates America because he fears that she is well on the way to 
buying up Europe. To this making of the indictment Herr 
Hausleiter, to be sure, brings an enormous range and variety 
of information; whether he is discussing Japan’s production of 
rice, the movement of American security prices, or the world 
stocks of rubber, figures are poured over his pages. (It must be 
admitted that the value of these would be greatly increased if 
indications were given of the sources from which they were 
derived. To judge from the comparatively small proportion 
which one reviewer can easily check, the author has been 
content with a decidedly rough standard of accuracy.) Like 
many critics of existing economic systems, he is haunted by the 
fear of a limited market swamped by the growing productivity 


of machine production; nor does he allow any place for the old- ~ 


fashioned process by which riches have in the past themselves 
provided a market for riches; so that we of today consume as a 
matter of course vast quantities of goods of which our fore- 
fathers never even dreamt. Instead he believes that the only 
justification for any expansion of plant is an increase in popu- 
lation. Herr Hausleiter’s solution for the troubles which he so 
strikingly describes are sketched in outline at the end of the 
book. For the world at large he would have an export cartel to 
divide up international markets and a gold cartel to ensure a fair 
distribution of gold stocks. For his own country, for which he 
particularly writes, he advocates a policy of self-sufficiency in 
food supply and the creation under National Socialist auspices 
of something like the Italian Corporative state; but this is only 
drawn in very vaguest outline. 


The Horizon of Experience. By C. Delisle Burns 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


No one who is actively concerned with post-War matérial and 
spiritual readjustment should fail to read. this latest book by 
Delisle Burns. It delights by its ingenuity, by its freedom from 
academic stodginess, by its humour hinting at disagreement 
with accepted authority: in one section of Part II, dealing with 


the Arts, the ingenuity seems, perhaps, a little laboured, and . 


the thought occurred ‘ingenuity is not enough’, but that passed; 
for alertness to see significances not usually observed is joined 


with ability to follow up the thread, to bind this with others _ 


similarly isolated, and present the reader with a new-spun 
argument of strength knotted securely in a conclusion of 


definite value. Even where the reasoning is not of the clearest, . 


it is interspersed with dogmatic assertions characterised by 
zeal insight. And when humorous hints at disagreement with 
traditional authority give place to courageous frontal attack, the 
conviction formulates itseli—“This book has qualities of great- 
ness’. The author, however, is not concerned with ‘greatness’; he 
addresses himself to the ‘ordinary man who’ desires to take 
some account of as much of the real world as he can’. Tradi- 


tional philosophy has been ‘too simpliste’ in its attempts to — 


‘formulate a conception of the universe, has been obsessed by 


. the formalities of abstracted. static fact, whereas the modern _ 


mind views the universe as at present insuperably mysterious, 


~ ; : C Wie ae a A 
eluding the logic of intellect, to be experienced rather zk 
the artistic faculties in terms of values. Yet there is no refuge-— 
seeking flight down the mystic way: on the contrary, Dr. 
Delisle Burns is clear and precise even to the point of tabulation 
and prediction, The history of human thought proceeds rhyth- 
mically by alternating periods of reachings-out after ‘new 
horizons’ and of definitely oriented ‘systems’ with specific 
scientific tone and artistic Faget a The. world today is in the 
reaching-out phase—towards a ‘World System’ as contrasted 
with a ‘Nation-State System’: as from a miasma, the modern 
mind must move out from this last formulated phase, or perish: 
efforts so to move, to visualise what is on the horizon—new 
hypotheses for science, new beauties for art—may be tentative, 
premature, or wholly misguided: and it is hard to say whether 
these often strange efforts are born of genius or of lunacy. The 
issue, thus bluntly stated, is not shirked; but, with ability and 
courage, fully envisaged. : 

From analysis the book proceeds to construction: an 
apparatus of criticism is provided that not only gives heartening 
help to those seeking to distinguish between what modern 
efforts are valuable and likely to be permanent, and what are 
abortive. And not only helpful for the present and immediate 
future is the author’s view: it gives solid ground for fine 
optimism. Not for him the defeatist cry that the well of poetry 
is dried up, that all possible combinations of music’s notes have 
been sounded: with rare imagination he shows how the 
modernist’s return to primitiveness is but the preparation for 
more widely. circling flights in the creation of new beauty. 
Because philosophy has regarded the ‘body’ as a prison or 
machine for the ‘soul’, the art of the dance has hardly yet been 
approached: but viewed aright—and the primitives have contri- 
buted to this juster view—as taking up and carrying further the 
rhythms of the world, the art of the dance offers almost un- 
limited prospect for artistic genius to explore. The separation 
of dance and music, as a certainly predictable development in 
culture, makes the creation of new forms in these arts definitely 
inevitable; so, too, the dissociation of the plastic arts from their 
entanglement with other activities such as religion, or with 
techniques that are no longer effective, must open out possi- 
bilities of new artistic values and their ‘capture’ in new forms 
of art. This close: scanning of the horizon in the field of the 
usual arts, with its welcome optimism, includes also the great 
art of living; and though theological prejudice obscures this 
aspect of humanity’s horizon, yet there is, in our author’s 
estimation, a new awareness among men of a divineness of 
things—sign of a coming dawn. Cult is not remote from 
culture: with a better handling of our material environment, 
with a freer conception of the varied ‘pull’ of emotional force, 
with a broader-based social order, ‘the modern mind moves 
forward and not back’, in rational hope, towards a fuller sense 
of truth, of beauty, of goodness. . 


The Psychology of Infancy. By Victoria Hazlitt 
Methuen. 5s. 


Books on Child Psychology are many and of varying degrees of 
technicality. It is important, therefore, to try and indicate their 
scope, and degree of difficulty. The present book is but the first 
section of a longer work which was in progress at the time of the 
author’s untimely death. In the preface by her friend, Dr. Macfar- 
lane, it is said that two characteristics marked the author in her 
work—faith in empirical methods of study and deep interest in 
human beings; and this is borne out in reading the book. What 
is perhaps most striking, however, to the reader is the calm and 
critical attitude, and the finesse of the criticism—whether of her 
own observations or of the work of others. There is very com- 
prehensive reference to almost all the recent work in various 
countries, and, condensed though it must be in a short work, it 
is all dissected so neatly that we are left with an excellent sum- 
mary of pros and cons wherewith to form our own judgment. 
The book is divided into chapters in a familiar form: sensory and 
muscular control, speech and thought, habit, instinct and-emo- 
tion, conduct and character; and the matter is presented more in — 
text-book than in discursive form. From this, and what has been 
said above as to the copious reference to other works, it might 
be thought that the work is suitable chiefly for students, and in 
the main this is so, as parts of it demand a knowledge of tech- 
nique in experimental psychology; yet it is also full of interesting 
observations and summaries of activity at different ages of the 


' infant, which would appeal to parents, and it imparts thoroughly _ 


sound advice in scattered form: for example on the formation — 


of habits and the treatment of bad ones; on the subject of — 
jealousy, the treatment of temper, and so forth, Teachers may _ 
fail to understand children by being concerned with, and know- 
ing them only at school age, and for them it isofimportanceto 


learn something of the springs of conduct, for as the author 


says: ‘the man who has heard the beginning of a story is ipso” 


y than 
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“These Thirteen. By William } Dauliaee Chie ar Windus: 7s. 6d. 


Ah King. By W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 7s.6d. 4 ee .. 

7 Sun Over I Karnoe. Ail Peter Hall. Translated by Trevor and Phyllis Blewitt. Gollancz, as 6d pis 
Meee ae ~ Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR * Uk oak! rr 
{HE first two. oles are. collections of short stories, children’s father comes to take them away. Rete few him to. oe . 
most of them well over the magazine length. One or let them stay; he refuses, but tries to persuade hertogotoone oe mn. 
_ two are compressed. novels. Mr. Faulkner’s ‘A Rose for of her relatives for safety..But by now she is numb with fear 
Emily’ tells the story of a woman’s life in sixteen pages, and does not even shut the door when they leave her. ‘Wewent  - 


tells it dramatically; and two of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s up out of the ditch. We could still see Nancy’s house and the = 
stories, “The Book Bag’ and “The Back of Beyond’, could easily open door, but we couldn’t see Nancy now, sitting before the : 
_ have been expanded into full-length novels. All three gain im- fire with the door open’. It is like a vision of infinite danger, 
mensely in one way by this brevity, for they give us an unen- and Mr. Faulkner’s imagination opens again and again like this 
cumbered bird’s-eye view of human lives which is beyond the on vast things. This story, with its terror and its children’s 
power of the long novel, with its inevitable qualifications andits grave irrelevant chatter, is not only technically brilliant but fy ee 
_ accumulation of detail. We have the pleasure—a very intense one inspired from start to finish. The dialogue is as good as Mr. 2 Sam 
_ —of seeing all the stages in the development of the action almost _ Hemingway’s, which is to say that itis very good; the imagin-= 
“simultaneously, or at least of holding them without effort in our ation of greater sensitiveness and range; the potential power oes 
Sig) _ minds. Stories of this kind are not a variant of the novel, part more impressive than that of any other writer of Mr. Faulkner’s , 
Hy. of whose point consists in the complication; nor are they | “short generation. This-book should not be missed by auyane, who ae 
_ stories in the sense defined by universal practice. One feels after. wishes to know contemporary literature. \ pany 


reading them that it is a pity they are not generally accepted as. Mr. Somerset Maugham is one of the most skilful novelists . : 3%, 


t ‘ 
_ constituting a class by themselves’ and more deliberately culti-. writing today. He is both extremely honest and extremely effi= = 
yes than they arenow. _ cient, and he describes life as he sees it and not as he would like - ee 
_ Mr, Faulkner has written more astonishing and inimitable to see it. What he does see he sees very clearly and in perfect ese: 


than these thirteen stories, but’ probably nothing that’ proportion; but coming to him from Mr. Faulkner one cannot 
: ‘shows more clearly the greatness and variety of his powers. help feeling that he sees with only one eye and that the clarity re 
z P There are always passages in his novels where we see him of his view of human life has been reached by leaving out an ae 
wrestling without disguise with his theme, hitting it in the wind. astonishing number of things. The best stories in Ah King . Oe 
_. and battering it on the head, and though the spectacle is exciting are those dealing with gon moral problems, such as ‘The Sie 
* itis confusing too, and the final effect i Is one of extraordinarily Door of Opportunity’ in which a clever young government eae 
_ vital but oppressive prolixity. These stories are written with servant in Malay loses his post and his wife’s affection by aig 14 
= 5 extreme economy, not the economy which consists in accepting simple act of physical cowardice which he refuses to acknow- soe 
__ words as counters and using the fewest possible number of  Jedge to himself. It is an extremely skilful and moving piece of - vad 
_ them, but the higher poetic economy of making them do things work, and the theme is stated with scrupulous justice. The = 


z beyond their usual capacity. Mr. Faulkner sometimes allows.  tragi-comic story of Neil MacAdam, a puritanical young Scots Bsr 
_ himself a spate of adjectives which Mr. Somerset Maugham man who leaves his chief’s wife to die in the jungle rather than oa 
‘ “i with his devotion to short and simple statement would never betray his chief with her, is almost as good, and.a triumph -of gtd ae 


___ pass, as for example: “They waited, patient, grave, decorous,im- jronical statement. It gives us the pleasure of seeing a situation rape t 
é placable; clansmen and guest and kin’. But on the other hand jsolated and dealt with in a skilful, almost surgical, way, and Pim gs: f 
__ he can express by a sort of poetic shorthand things that are com- though that is less intense than the pleasure Mr. Faulkner’s ay 
_ pletely beyond the reach of language as the ordinary prose writer stories give us, it is sufficiently rare and quite genuine. Therest 

% 


__. uses it. He forces words into a sort of organic identity with the of the stories in the book are not up to this level, however, and 
things to which they pertain and does not accept them as mere ave actually something of a magazine flavour. ‘A government — ae 


_ designations of objects; and this is not mere verbal play, but servant suddenly tells a past love affair without warning to a vies 
comes from a vision of the world which is.unusually exact and stranger; it is a peculiarly painful one, and it is spoilt by the == 
-_ absolutely his own, and so has to be communicated in his own chatty after-dinner atmosphere which is its improbable setting. —e 
ts fashion. Even Mr. Somerset Maugham’s style has not quite escaped. reese ie” 
i _ The stories in These Thirteen fall into three groups. There are <There was refinement in his face and a spirituality that was 
four about the War, six dealing with life in the Southern States oddly moving’. ‘A shiver of dismay pierced those hearty, 7 
and three with life in post-War Europe. The third group is the jovial, careless men, and each fora moment remembered thathe = 
Teast satisfactory, though it contains one ‘fine tour de force, — too was mortal’. The two stories I have mentioned, however, 
Be _ ‘Mistral’. Of the War stories ‘Victory’ is the only weak one, and are masferly, and Mr. Somerset Maugham’s admirers will find 
= - “it is weak quite apart from its vigorously. drawn. but incredible the book worth reading for them alone. 

____ stock Scotsman and its grotesque Scots dialect: “A says tae me, Midnight Sun Over Karnoe is the work of a Russian writing 

a says: “Fritz has a new gun that will carry to Par-ris”,.a says, in German. But this fine and sensitive English version by Trevor ry 

‘ and A says tae him: “ ’Tis nawthing: A hae one that will hit our ang Phyljis Blewitt is its first public appearance, for, according Deas, 
~ . Cor-rps Headquar-rters” *. *. But the three others, “Ad Astra’, 15 the publisher’s note, the present was not considered a suit- Sn 

_ ‘All the Dead Pilots’ and ‘Crevasse” ares seer: ‘The man who  abje time for bringing it out in Germany. It isa strange, teasing a 

_ tells the story in ‘Ad Astra’ says: and in some ways beautiful work. The setting is the remote eee 

After twelve years I think of us as bugs in the surface of the water, northern island of Karnoe. All the action, which is violent and Re 3 
__ isolant and aimless and unflagging. Not on the surface; in it, within tragic, is coloured by the ubiquity of the light, for the island lies - 5 
2 ' that line of demarcation not air and not water, sometimes submerged, within the area of the midnight sun. So the whole aieey With... ae 


_sometimes not. You have watched an unbreaking groundswell in a it; calamitous love affairs and its deaths at sea takes place in 
ab Poa tg a at ed pete ine ore agi ot ithe 8 _a brilliant scars ers star pe a sort of sounds. 
5 enchantment e. skill with which this effect is produced is 
ek deer can ae Tefal hi Uceiting-amd on ending. ee caine: Sagar pee a Saghint tie things seem hae mot eae the 
cunreality of things inadequately imagine ut with quite a 4 
pote is. the feeling i P congas cara 5 orien the different kind, a sort of positive and real unreality. The book 2 
ed he igh Say, A edn: ete _ is full of the most curious, subtle and remote intuitions, about 
Stra Be ont De et hein the distin ate the light, the real theme of the book, and about the moods 
ester of all pee tothe Book. Though techaically “briltiant of nature and. erie beings. eo oe ait have me Sig 
transparency, as i ey were about to melt into the endless 
- gad. precise they vr Reve d ¥ ee aia MLD ‘eae a clarity encompassing them. The total effect is strange rat her 
P considered essential in & es t crak sta: : the setting for tam terrible, for it is the light that remains in one’s memory 
end sits Pan formal CS Nenich h a ae Fn: That rather than those appearances and happenings that pass away 
ir. cy op Af iPS me Pica, ari fear of bein into it. One or two of the figures, Drana the heroine in par- 
=Evening eek haat het hae eed, pweites the childres ticular, are not quite convincing; but the book has an exquisite 
of 1 hehe people she works for to go with her to her hut oe charm and is original in every line. 
; tn Ms work is done, promising them great amusement. The Tati I TE 7 
; et and see 5 ea down the dark road and past the Mr. Muir also recommends The Fews of Zirndorf, by Jacob 
ib where she imagines her husband is lying in wait. When Wassermann (Allen and- Unwin); The Master of falna, by Mazo 
gets. to her hut she desperately tries to interest them in one dela Roche (Macmillan); Into the Sun, by Frieda Das (Dent); Tin- 
ing after another; the door is barred; her husband is some-  er’s Wind, by G. Scott Moncrieff (Wishart); and The pene y 
0 cece in the darkness, At last, late in the Pa the Novels and Flays of “Saki? (The Bodley Head)—all 7s. 6 2 
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German diterature of Today 


Einige. Biicher des Sommers — 


“Menschen herausgibt. Reisucteey fiihlte sich der klassischen Zeit a 


AN kommt in dieser bewegten Zeit in Deutschland 

nicht dazu, grosse und umfangliche Bucher zu kaufen. 

Die innere Neuordnung nimmt jeden so stark in An- 

; spruch, dass die rechte Musse zur Versenkung fehit. 
Dafiir beherrschen heute die Sammlungen kleiner Biicher den 


Markt und man muss sagen, dass hier durchweg ganz Ausge- 3 


zeichnetes geleistet wird und dass jeder Verlag sich bemiiht, ein 
‘Schatzkastlein’ guter und bester Namen in volkstiimlichen Aus- 
gaben zu halten und zu verbreiten. Die Preise bewegen sich 
durchweg zwischen 1 und 2 Mark, oft sogar noch etwas darun- 
ter; es steht auch ausser Frage, dass gegentiber dem friitheren 
billigen Massenbuch die Einwirkung dieser in Auflagen von 
hunderttausenden hinausgesandten wertvollen Biichlein sehr 
stark ist. 

Wir hatten schon seit Jahrzehnten die ausgezeichnete Samm- 
Riri des Insel-Verlags die auch heute weiter geftihrt wird; ich 
erzihlte kiirzlich von der neuen Sammlung des Verlags Reclam 
(Meisterbindchen) und zumal von der des Langen-Miller Ver- 
lags (kleine Biicherei), an Hand derer man heute die Wiinsche 
der Leserschaft vorziiglich zu kontrollieren und nachzupriifen 
vermag. 

Reclam hat ausser Paul Ernst, Kolbenheyer und Schafer, 
Namen, die ich kiirzlich schon einmal erwaéhnte, jetzt einige 
neue Bande von Jacob Schaffner, Ruth Schaumann, Hermann 
Stehr und Max Mell. herausgegeben. Der Verlag Langen- 
Miller bringt als zweite Reihe 12 Bandchen, von denen ich 
einige Namen herausheben méchte, die ich in meinen letzten 
Briefen noch nicht erwahnte. Da ist zunachst Ernst Wiechert, 
der ein sehr volkstiimliches Spiel vom Deutschen Bettelmann 
schrieb. Er ist, wie er selbst sagt, ‘der Dichter der Kinder, 
Armen, Misshandelten und Entrechteten’, und wurde bekannt 
durch die Schilderung des Krieges in Federmann, Geschichte 
eines Namenlosen und durch seinen vielgelesenen Roman, Die 
Magd des Fiirgen Doscozil, in dem er die dstliche Grenzland- 
schaft Deutschlands, ihre Schwermut und ihre seltsame Ver- 
sponnenheit von deutscher Musik und slavischer Todesliebe 
aufklingen lasst. Wiechert gilt als einer der staérksten unter den 
kommenden Namen und diirfte einer der Wenigen sein, die bei 
schwidrmerischen, hingebenden Geftihl dennoch klar zu gestalten 
wissen. 

Hans Franck ist Mecklenburger. Seine Kurzgeschichten, die 
’ er in mehreren Binden verdffentlichte, sind neben denen Wil- 
helm Schifers wohl die besten, die letzthin in Deutschland ge- 
schrieben wurden. Er war lange Zeit der erste Mitarbeiter der 
Dumont, die das Ditisseldorfer Schauspielhaus leitete und in der 
deutschen Theatergeschichte einen bleibenden Namen hat. 
Francks grosser Biihnenerfolg war die Godiva, ein Erfolg, der 
ganz wesentlich auf die starke Mystik zurtickzuftihren ist, die 
das Stiick beherrscht und die schon damals die Unterstrémung 
in Deutschland war. Franck lebt heute als Bauer in Mecklen- 
burg. Sein grosser Landsmann Friedrich Griese hat ihn in die- 
sen Jahren in den Schatten treten lassen, aber der Aeltere wird 
immer der tiberlegene Meister der kleinen Erzahlungen bleiben. 

Hanns Johst hat in der neuen Langen-Miuiller Reihe eine 
kleine Novelle Mutter ohne Tod gebracht, die die Einsamkeit 
von Vater und Sohn nach den Begraébnis der Mutter schildert. 
Ich'glaube nicht; dass jenes zarte, schwermiitige Thema, das oft 
behandelt wurde, schon einmal so weich und empfindsam dar- 
gestellt wurde wie von diesem Dichter. Johst ist noch jung; die 
Werke sind nicht sehr zahlreich. Seine Gedichte, zumal wiede- 
rum seine Muttergedichte, sind aber mit das Schénste in der 
Lyrik der Gegenwart. Aus seinem Schaffen als Dramatiker, das 
seinen Namen bekannt gemacht hat, mdchte ich neben dem 
prachtvollen Jugendbild Der Konig den angelsichsischen Le- 
sern besonderts auf seinen Thomas Payne verweisen, in demrer die 
Gestalt des amerikanischen Journalisten packt und bezwingt. 

Miunchhausen lasst in der kleinen Biicherei von Langen- 
Miiller einige seiner Idyllen erscheinen. Ich brauche iiber ihn, 
der die deutsche Balladendichtung in einer Zeit der Skepsis 
gegen alle gebundenen Formen erneuert hat, wenig zu berich- 
ten, weil in Grossbritannien seine Balladenkunst immer beson- 
ders beachtet wurde und Miinchhausen selbst oft in England 
vorgetragen hat. 

Als letzten dieser’ Reihe nenne ich ‘den ‘Elsasser “Eduard 


Reinacher, der Langen-Miller Verlag eine kleine Novelle, Herr . 


Wilhelm und sein Freund; ein Zwiesprach des Todes mit den 


THE LISTENER | 


‘heute wohl als der beste Name der siiddstlichen deutschen — 


stellt wird. Von den Unterhaltender Biichern im besten Sinne 


Architecture’, and ‘The Changing Mind of En 


auch in der Form seiner Dichtung stark verbunden. Er warin 
den Jahren der Sachlichkeit,in den Jahren des Verfalls der Lyrik 
einer der guten- Warner und Mahner, die sich selbst getreu 
blieben und hat damals durch seinen leidenschaftlichen Kampf 
um die Lyrik und durch einige Verse, die in unser aller Obr 
klingen, unsere Herzen gewonnen. ‘ 

Wer nach dieser Beerenlese, um ein Wort Minchharisens zu) 
gebrauchen, den guten Unterhaltungsroman sucht, dem emp- 
fehle ich von jiingst erschienenen Biichern Namen wie Zerkau- 
len, Findeisen, Stickelberger oder’ Hohlbaum. Heinrich 
Zerkaulen, der eigentlich nur als Lyriker bekannt geworden ist 
hat das Thema der Philippine Welser, die zur Zeit der Reforma- | 
tion lebte und den Kaisersohn Ferdinand von. Osterreich 
heiratete, in einem lebhaften aber allzu wechselvoll geschrie- 
benen Roman festgehalten. Findeisen: beschrieb das Leben des 
Johannes Brahms. Die Arbeit ist nicht nur in der késtlichen, oft 
recht launiger Schilderung des eigensinnigen grossen Kompo-. __ 
nisten und seines Wesens sehr schon; sie ist auch ein ausgezeich- ~ 
netes Gemalde des alten Hamburg, in dem Brahms aufwuchs, 
ehe er, wie so viele Niederdeutsche, den Weg nach Wien suchte. ~ 

Der Dichter der - Schweizer. Reformation ist Emanuel 
Stickelberger. Ich habe seine Novellen Reformation am lieb- 
sten, die zugleich den Volkston finden und in der Darstellung’ 
kernhaft, ehrlich und glanzvoll sind. Daneben steht der 
Zwingli-Roman gleichwertig,—die reformierte Kirche hat in 
Stickelberger ihren Kiinder und Dichter gefunden. 

Der Osterreicher Robert Hohlbaum, der neben Max Mell 


Schrifttums aufklingt, ist erst in den letzten Jahren nach langem 
Miuhen in den Vordergrund getreten. Seine anfinglichen 
Arbeiten sind oft ein wenig zu weich und verlieren sich in 
kleinen Idyllen. Um so starker ist, was er uns in seinem Drei- 
band aus der napoleonischen Zeit gegeben hat. Das beste jener 
Biicher scheint mir Der Mann aus dem Chaos, in dem der. 
Aufstieg des grossen Korsen in dramatischer Spannung und ~ 
zugleich mit einer prachtvollen Sachkenntnis der Zeit darge- ._ 


des Wortes méchte ich das neue Werk von Hohlbaum als das © 
wertvollste ansprechen. 

Ich habe meinen Bericht mit der Nennung des Verlags 
Reclam begonnen, ich habe dabei die Dichterin Ruth Schau- 
mann genannt, deren Marchennovelle Ave von Rebenhagen i in: 
der neuen Reihe des Verlags erschien. Ruth Schaumann ist 
blind, Mutter mehrerer Kinder und zugleich fruchtbar im 
Wort wie wenige Frauen. Sie gilt als Vertreterin der eigentlich” 
weiblichen religiésen Dichtung unserer Zeit. Mag sie hier 
fiir. uns Manner ein wenig zu hymnisch zu sein,—als die zarte 
lyrische Dichterin in der Liebe zu ihren Kindern hat sie uns 
bis ins Herz bekehrt und reich gemacht. 


Hans FRIEDRICH BLUNCK 
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A rich fare of classes, lectures; and other educational facilities 
is offered in London-during this autumn. For example the pro-- 

gramme of University Extension Lectures just issued by the .— 
University of London includes courses offered at about 50 

different local centres in a variety of subjects; among the dis- _ 
tinguished lecturers are Professor Emile Cammaerts, Dr. A. ~ — 
Compton Rickett, Dr. Hugh Dalton, Sir Banister Fletcher, seg 
Mr. C. E. M, Joad, Sir John Marriott, Prof?Sir Bernard Pares, 
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and Mr. L. U. Wilkinson. Morley. College for Working Men. 
and Women (61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1) offers a 
public lecture course on Shakespeare on Tuesday evenings. ame 
oe October, the lecturers including Prof. Dover Wilson, — Ey 
enis Arundell, and Dr. Emmanuel Miller. This course ~ tg 
vil be followed by five lectures by Mr. Frederic Towndrow on 7 
‘The Modern Spirit in Architecture’, The Y.W.C.A, Central ~ 
Club (Great Russell Street, | .C.1) announces a course of five” lags 
public lectures from October 3 to 31 _on ‘Are Films Worth | 
While?’ the lecturers itshteee ejeune, Mr. Paul Rotha, et 2 
and Mr. Andrew Buchanan Society for Promoting 
Study of Religions also offers a series of miscellaneous | 
on Tuesday evenings at 17 Bedford Square, W.C.1; and so 
the Mary Ward Settlement (36 Tavistock Place, W: 
Tuesdays also. The subjects chosen by the ae <= inc! 
Search for Social Justice’. ‘The Chi Face o 
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cers of Public Opinion’, ‘, 


